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THE END OF THE TRIAL. 
xesult of the great trial will probably 

be known when this paper is issued. — No- 
thing new in evidence, except the extraordinary 
dispatch to Governor Parsons, of Alabama, and 
nothing vew in argument has been developed 
during all the long proceedings. That the 
President thought the law yreonstitutiona! ; 
that the Cabinet were of the same Opinion ; 


-- 
- 


- that he would assert that Mr. Stanton does not 


stand within the law; that he would profess an 
edifying purity of purpose, and urge that he 
alone could bring the law to the judicial test, 
were all familiar proposigions. They have been 
amplified, intensified, elaborated, combined, and 
reiterated by the skillful counsel of the Presi- 
dent, excepting Mr. Netson, whose speech, 
however well meant, must be regarded as a 
burlesque. But no dextrous decoration can 
make vulgarity seem to be refinement, and no 
ability of the advocate can conceal the signifi- 
cance of familiay facts, or bewilder the plain 
public judgment upon them. — 

For not the Senate only, but the whole coun- 
try has been sitting as a Court of Impeachment. 
The country will also render its verdict, what- 
ever that of the Senate may be. It is not like- 
ly to be confused by the loud ery of Congres- 
sional absorption of power, because it sees that 
in the very nature of government, however skill- 
fully checks and balances may be devised, no 
checkmate can be supposed to be intended, and 
therefore the final, supreme power must reside 
somewhere, Jt knows that in our system it re- 
sides with the people, under certain prescribed 
forms. Under these forms it remains with 
them always and at every moment; and there- 
fore, whea the Executive in the judgment of 
the Representatives is accused of high misde- 
meanors, and in the judgment of the Senate is 
guilty and removed from office, it is still the 
people exercising under those forms the supreme 
sovereign power. If the action of the Presi- 
dent within the limit of those of his powers 
which are vague and doubtful betrays a dispo- 
sition to thwart the will of the country as de- 
cidedly expressed in Congress, it is the duty of 
Congress to restrain and control his action as 
far as it lawfully may, and to prevent the mis- 
chief which he may contemplate. And when 
his dullness or his daring transcend the plain 
bounds of his official discretion it is the duty 
of the House instantly to arraign him, and in 
the name of the people whom it represents to 
state why it demands his removal. : 

Mr. Bourwei.’s argument for the Managers 
was the clear, ample, admirable statement of 
the people against the President. He showed 
conclusively that the assumption of the Execu- 
tive was fatal to national peace; and his rea- 
soning upon the constitutional point of the 
senatorial advice as necessary to removal as 
to appointment was peculiarly good and strict- 
ly harmoniops with the seveaty-sixth Number 
of the Federalist, in which the question is fully 
discussed comtemporaneously with the forma- 
tion of the Constitution. 

With great force and sobriety Mr. Boutwe.v 
also urged the view that we have constantly ad- 
vocated, that it is ao excuse for the violation of 
a law by the Executive that he wished to test 
its validity. 
are faithfully executed. if he may, after ex- 
hausting his veto, still continue to impose it, 
under the plea of seeking a judicial approval 
of the constitutionality of the law, the Congress 
of the United States is reduced to a mere com- 
mittee of suggestion, and if Cougress should 
fail to exercise its rightful authority to with- 
stand such usurpation, its assent would be its 
own abolition as the chief department of the 

Government, and the consummation of a revo- 
lution which would inevitably lead to an over- 
throw of our whole symmetrical political sys- 
tem. For such an act no good motive can be 


_ pleaded, because none can be supposed. When 


an Officer has taken an oath faithfully to execute 
a law, and then deliberately violates it upon a 
plea which would make him the judge ia every 
instance whether he would observe his oath or 
not, and upon @ plea which necessarily clothes 


him with epormous and dangerous power, the | 


fact that he says it is all done for the public 
welfare is of wo importance. If he sincerely 
thinks i¢ to be so, it is still of no importance. 
The will of the most virtuous and sagacious 
man in the coumtry can pot be suffered to be- 
come the Government. fhe try to make it so 
the presumption is wholly against him ; and it is 
not necessary to show that his motive is bad for 
an act which is subversive of the fundamental 
law. 

Nor upon the ground that Mr. Stranzon does 
not stand within the law, and that, consequent- 


upon its passage. It was introduced after the 
determination of the President to thwart Con- 


gress Was apparent, and when Congress felt it | 


to be, as it undoubtedly was, its duty to limit 
his action as stringently as it Constitutionally 


He is sworn to see that the laws | 


eould, 


It was felt thas, if the President could 
remove his Cabjget at bis pleasure and surround 
himself with men willing to be his tools, the 
national peril was palpably increased. The pas- 
sage of the law was resisted upon the very 
ground that it perplexed the President in the 
selection of his political family and counselors. 
We heard this argument urged in the Senate. 
It was repeated in the newspapers. The law 
was opposed as special legislation. It was de- 
fended upon the ground that when peculiar 
peril revealed the necessity of a law, that fact 
could be no argument against it, provided there 
were nothing objectionable in the principle. 
We know that certain leading men felt the law 
to be imperatively necessary in order to retain 
Mr. Stawtow in the War Department, which 
they considered to be an essential point. And 
we think that events have justified their view. 

If this were the intention, there is certainly 
no fair doubt of the words of the law. If we 
follow Mr. GROESBECK into what we must call 
quibbling, the law says that the Secretary of 
War, with the other Secretaries, shall hold of- 
fice ** for and during the term of the President 
by whom they may have been appointed, and 
for one month after, subject to removal” with 
the consent of the Senate. Now, President 

Lixcotn appointed Mr. Stanton, and when 
the Tenure-of-Office Act was passed Mr. Stan- 
held by President LixcoLn’s appointment, 
and for President Lincotn’s term. The Vice- 
President succeeding Mr. Lincoin, whether in 
the first or in the last week of his term, serves 
only fer the remainder of that term, Mr. 
GROESBECK says rey, ate dead have no estate. 
Does Mr. Jounnson, Then, serve as President 
until the 15th of April, 1869, which, aecording 
to Mr. Grorspeck's theory, is the end of dus 
term of four years? If Mr. Lixcoty had lived 
until pow would Mr. Jounson have served for 
four years from now? Certainly he would, un- 
less he is filling the Presidential term for which 
Mr. was elected. Mr. 

question of “which term” of Mr. Lixcoun’s is 

not so important as he seemed to think it. A 

Secretary appointed by a President and contin- 

ued by him upon his re-election is, in common- 

sense, reappointed. And if Mr. Stanton’s of- 
fice were vacated by the Tenure-of-Office Law, 
then he has been holding the office by the Pres- 
dent's permission, who has thus contravened the 
second section of the Act. But if Mr. Jomxson 
believed that Mr. Stanton did not stand with- 
in the law why did he suspend him in accord- 
ance with the law, and thus acknowledge by his 
official action that he recognized it as valid? 

Indeed, the President has no defense but a 
quibble—and even the quibble is not sound, 
Mr. Taappevs Stevens's speech, which it 
was supposed might be very intemperate @ 
tone, was admirable both in substance and 
manner. Two semtences we quote, and com- 
mend to the ©hicago Convention: Good 
deeds will never be done, wise acts will newer 
be exeouted, except by the virtuous and the 
conscientions. May the people of this repub- 


| lic remember this good old doctrine when they 


next meet to select their rulers, and may they 


be removed from the office whose sworn duty he 
has violated, and which he has disgraced beyond 
precedent. He is not a man to remain silent. 
He will doubtless do all that he can do by 


mecessary to show by the last resort that no 
man, with whatever honest intention, must pre- 
sume to substitute his will for the law, yet 
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If the judgment of the Senate shall be other 
than we believe it be, that of the intelli- 
gence and loyalty of the country will atti re- 


ended the war, would bring the old foe under 


a new face to unconditional surrender. _ 


THR SOUTHERN ELECTIONS. 
We regentiy Jescribed the genergl gharacter 
of the new constitutions for the Southerg States, 
shewing that they were, with the exception of 
Louisiana, and perhaps of Virginia, not serious- 
ly different in their provisions from those of the 
other States. The elections upon the question 
of their ratification have now occurred in Louis 
ana, Georgia, North and South Carolina, and 
Arkansas. In all these States they have un- 
doubtedly been adopted, and Republican officers 
elected. ‘The wise action of Congress in re- 
quiring merely a majority of the actual voters 
instead of the registered voters has produced a 
most desirable result. 
the States a political contest. This of itself 
tends to restore a wholesome normal condition. 
It disturbs the apathy in which “Conservatism” 
was resolved to intrench itself, and by compel- 
ling the limbs to move in the accustomed way 
helps to restore the healthful circulation of the 
whole system. 

There has been also, so far as appears, and 
thanks to judicious military supervision, very 
little open terrorism. The white and colored 
population have voted together and not always 
against each other. Apparently the colored 
voters have had a fair chance, and especially iu 
South Carolina they have been even propitiated 
by the Democratic leaders. Nothing, indeed, is 
more striking than that while the Democratic 
party in the North, in all the old stupid ways, 
is carefully fostering hostility of race, and is 
loudly despising the colored population, the 
party chiefs in South Carolina are warily woo- 
ing its support. Superior sagacity explains 
the old ascendency of the Southern leaders, 
They always despised their Northern allies, to 
whom they gave a policy and The 
Northern wing was the rank and file. It 
fetched and carried and hewed and drew wa- 
ter. And so servile wag its subserviency that 
now, when the whole political situation is 
changed and the necessities are wholly new, 
the Northern wing still continues the exem- 
plary effort to prove that the Lord evidently 
meant FrepericK Douglass to be the dumb 
chattel of WiaFaLt or Wirz; that day before 
yesterday is to-morrow; and that the war must 
be immediately unfought. 

The wiser of the old adherents of the party 
ia the Southern States have learned something. 
lf their wisdom had been general in that re- 
gion the elections might have resulted differ- 
ently, and the political situation of the South 
have been far more agreeable to ‘‘ the natural 
governors of the country.” It is, however, im- 
probable that the i 


more plainly appear to be what it has long 


principles which it now advocates. And when 
it changes those leaders and principles it ceases 
to be the Democratic party as we know it. 
Upon a Presidential platform of hostility to 
the colored race, which the Northern Demvo- 


be clear and waequivocal for equal rights. To 
shirk the aubject, as the Democratic Conven- 
tion may try te do, and to leave it aside as a 
matter for State decision, is of course, to unite 
the whole vote of those who are affected by the 
decision upon the party which has a princi- 
ple favorable to them and is not afraid to ex- 


press it. 
cry of “White man’s Government!” will not 
elect a President of the United States; and the 
colored voters of the Southern States will never 
again be, as a class, disfranchised. 


TAXATION AND PRODUCTION. 


lic has regarded with favor the Act of Congress 
removing the tax on manufactures, Intrinsic- 


There has been in all™ 
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ally, it was a judicioug measure, gad acgoried 
with the judgment of those best conversant with 
the business agd finageial ipterests of the coun. 
tey. It was part of the feagible plan of relief 
euggested by oar able Special Commissioner of 
Revenue, Mr. Wetts. 

It is true, as cautions men urge, shat the 
curtailment of the revenue by the amount of 
$24,000,000 which the tax on cotton yielded, 
apd of $68,000,000 raised from taxes on man- 
ufactures, including iron and its products, must 
only work ultimate mischief unless there be 
corresponding reduction in the Government ex- 
penditure. But it is not our purpose to discusg 
this point, Obviously there are ether impedi- 
ments to prodyction than iadustria] taxes and 
a dcnrrency. They are easily desig- 
nated, and their names—are Idleness and Specu- 
lation. Positively, one-tenth of all the availa- 
ble labor in the country which should be doing 
active service as a beneficent agent in the work 


of production, is continually seeking to reap 


where it has not sown. It seeks to obtain 
wealth while jt contributes nothing to that 
which creates wealth. Also, there is an abund- 
ance of capital jn the country, which is idle or 
non-producing,’ Such labor and such capital 
may both be termed active, in a certaip sense ; 
but the activity is that represented at the gam- 
ing-table, wher . millions change bands and en- 
rich no one. ‘hey might better be locked up 
within strong | ults and prison-doors. 

The effect ¢- the war was to disorganize la- 
bor, especially a the fruitful agricultural dis- 
tricts of the Q ath. Hundreds of thousands 
of negro lebor ts who once increased the pro- 
ductive resour is of the nation have since nec- 
essarily becon ‘ a charge upan the country. 
Hundreds of r ‘lions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty have beeg’ yiped out in that section. All 
this available #bor must be restored and this 
wasted propertyiyeproduced. No effort should 
be spared to g@cure the return of the former 
prosperity of t@ South and its invaluable con- 
tributions to th ¥ wealth of the country. When 
it can materiq y assist the North in the great 
work of recu ion, we shall find the national 
y lightened. We shall then 
r appeals to legislative action 


But it is nat in the South only that we wit- 
ness a deplorable disorganization of labor and 
a decrease of productive industry. The North 
has suffered in degree, if not in kind. A con- 
siderable period of fictitious prosperity, forced 
in the hot-bed of an inflated currency, accus- 
tomed our people to improvidence, luxury, and 
extravagance. . Fortunes came at the bidding, 
and great gains followed upon the fluctuations 
of the market and the vicissitudes of the strug- 
gle. But this condition of things no longer ex- 
ists. The opportunity is past, and yet the in- 
fatuation of speculative ventures retains its 
hold upon the-public. The people are reluct- 
ant to return to the old-fashioned, methodical, 
honest way of doing business, and refuse to be 
content with certain but moderate profits. It 
is the old story once more repeated. In ev- 
ery paper-money era legitimate business suf- 
fers. Contempt for the slow gains of trade, 
and an inordinate impatience to be rich, char- 
acterize the period. The great aim is to se- 
cure the largest reward for the smallest amount 
of labor—to produce as little as possible and 
divide the earnings of those who work. Agra- 
rian doctrines are insidiously presented. La- 
bor Unions are formed to compel the payment 
of large wages at the very time when business 
is most depressed. Strike follows strike in ev- 
ery department of industry, and always at times 
most inopportune. Men forget that by apply- 
ing themselves energetically to increase pro- 
duction, they would thereby secure cheaper 
living, which amounts to the same as higher 
wages. The course they choose to pursue only 
destroys the fountain from which they would 
drink. 

But the laborer, the operative, and the miner 
are merely following the path that others tread. 
Advertisers in the newspapers offer large bo- 
nuses for paying salaries. Bankers lend moncy 
for large interest on doubtful collaterals. Thou- 
sands of idlers daily tempt fortune at the Stock 
Exchange, and permit neither night-time nor 
Sabbath to interrupt their greed. Fifteen hun- 
dred brokers live upon the substance of others 
in the city of N&w York alone. Railroad jobs 
and jobbery, gift enterprises, and swindles of 
all kinds fii up the measure of speculative en- 
terprise. It is said that in the appointment- 
room of the Treasury Department alone, at 
Washington, there are between fifteen and 
twenty thousand applications on file! Every 
bureau swarms with eager place-seekers—mere 
non-producers who suck vitality from the ne- 
tion and swell the taxes which it has to pay. 
So it is every where. The cities and large 
towns are filled with adventurers of this kind 
who seek to live by their wits instead of their 
labor. Policy offices and faro banks are count- 
ed by the thousands. Every day we read of em- 
bezzlements, forgery, counterfeiting, and black- 
mailing. What swarms of leeches feed and fat- 
ten upon our life-blood! What hosts are shun- 
ning the legitimate fields of labor, where well- 
directed energy and application would lay the 
foundation of a solid competence, and yield 
such reward as would fill the national ex- 


ad 


| 
| | 
| 
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HF | 
| 
if | 
‘ba | for relief. 
| i CVer COMtrol the Southern 
is States. As edycgtion extends—education, the 
| great restorer end civilizer—and the general 
| principles, purpose, and history of the Repub- 
a licag party become known both to the white 
7 and colered population in those States, the 
; party, whatever its name, which embodies those 
| principles will receive the support of the truly 
i faithful, intelligent, and humane citizens, The 
| Democratic party, like the technically Con- 
: select only the brave and the virtuous.” | servative party in all free countries, will even 
the Ganate be whet | been, a combination of the extremes of society, 
A its great bulk composed of the most ignorant 
i ports, tam | of the population; the kind of alliance that 
i; DisRabii and the Tories hope for in England, 
f | that the King and the Lasaroni made in Na- 
| ples. But the mage of the intelligent, moral, 
| | progressive population of the country could 
| speeches upon the stump to secure the ascend- | am oe with the De Bae toe 
ency of the party that was friendly to the re- | which it 
beltion, and hates the results which the war se- | 
. cured—tesults which will surely be gradually | 
established in the national comyiction and poli- | 
cy. Mf removed, be passes from public official | 
‘f life without @ serious regret upon the part of | 
| ctatic majority will demand, the South Caro- 
bisa, | lina leaders of the party can not support the 
in i » yar? | candidate without hopelessly alienating all col- 
kadeed, | ored support. ‘Bhe policy of the party upon 
that subject cap not safely vary with the States, 
2 cause it is @ ount importance, 
it | be it is a poimt of paramount impo 
bly it signs hone | and necessarily imxolved in the election. The 
party at Chicago will 
main. The indeed wall coutimuc 
and increase. “Dhe national agitation will be 
deepened. Phe epirit thas rebelled, and is still 
defiant, will be quickened into still moze baleful | 
activity. The country will move.one.step Bearer | 
to breaking its pecuniary faith with ite. creditors, | 
and its moral faith with the freedmep. The | SS 
heart of every lover of liberty and of free imati- | 
tutions iu the world wid | 
M4 results of the great vietory of civiliggtion de- | Lazor, or the product.of labor, is the source 
| ly, his removal was no violation of thedaw, haxe | layed. But the conscience, and intelligence, | of all wealth. This is the first principle in po- 
; we ever had any doubt. ‘The intention of the | and devotion that successfully aurmountedevery | litical economy. Excess of production over 
law was plainly expressed during the @ebate | trial of the war would not decline the embit- | consumptionepriches; @ deficiency causes debt 
fF. tered political contest that the acquittal of the | and creates taxation. Amy measure, therefore, 
te President would provoke; gnd the same saga- | that tends to stimulate production should mect 
P | cious, silent, resistless leader who triumphantly | with hearty approval. For-this reason the pub- 
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chequer to overflowing, and wipe out taxa- 
tion and debt! 

Is it beyond the truth to say that the country 
has become corrupted and demoralized by the 
fully and recklessness with which national and 
state affairs have often been managed? Fraud is 
reduced toasystem. Legislation is employed to 
the advantage of speculators. Official inform- 
ation is made use of to dabble in the fands. 
Large class interests, partisan schemes, and po- 
litical projects depend upon a profuse expendi- 
ture for their success. Place-holders and place- 
seekers must be provided for. It is difficult to 
prosecute the work of economy and retrench- 
ment under this order of things. Until cir- 
cumstances change we can look to no better 
plan for preserving the nation from bankruptcy 
than by the inauguration of measures that shall 
stimulate production and induce the vast army 
of idlers, plunderers, and beggars to turn their 
attention to the farm, the work-bench, and the 
counting-room. If they could be made to work, 
the annual income of the country would at least 
remain equal to the expenditure. 


ASSASSINATION. 


A CAUSE must be very sfrong to retain pub- 
lic sympathy through all the cruel crimes of its 
supporters. Our own Revolution was, upon 
one side at least, as honorable a war as was 
ever waged, and the fame of the brilliant Bur- 
GOYNE is forever tarnished by his employment 
of savage allies, That in the midst of the bat- 
tle and bloodshed of seven years the murder of 
one young woman like Jane M‘Crea should 
be separately and sadly remembered, is an il- 
lustration of the general observance of what 
must be called the rules of civilized warfare that 
distinguished the long struggle. 

But the Irish movement for reform seems 
sure to lose sympathy and respect by the cow- 
ardly crimes of Fenians. Some men are now 
being tried in London for attempting to blow 
down a prison wall by powder; an attempt that 
necessarily frightfully imperiled the lives of 
hundreds of innocent persons. Just as the trial 
begins Mr. Tuomas Darcy M‘Gez is stealthily 
shot at his own door, in Canada, at the dead 
of night; and just before, Prince ALFRED is 
shot in the back at Sydney, in Australia. All 
these crimes were committed by people calling 
themselves Fenians; and at one time it seemed 
as if a system of petty terror was to begin 
throughout England. 

The manner of these crimes is observable. 
Two of them are assassinations. This is the 
very kind of offense which most deeply stirs the 
indignation of every man who, whatever the 
provocation, demands fair play, and they are 
the great majority of mankind. The dagger of 
the assassin usually stabs his own cause to the 
heart; and no assassin in history ever truly 
helped his friends. ‘The blackest spot in the 
story of Pxaruip II., perhaps as bad a man— 
measured by the mischief he did—as ever lived, 
was his employment of assassins to remove his 
most illustrious enemies. The worst charge 
against JEFFERSON Davis is that he had knowl- 
edge of plots of assassination without denounc- 
ing them, and that he tolerated the Anderson- 
ville pen and the designs of BLacksurn. The 
murder of Rossr in Rome has always darkened 
the cause of the Italian Liberals. It is not in- 
deed just to hold a cause accountable for the 
offenses of all who profess to espouse it; but 
where there is a uniformity in the character of 
the offense the result is inevitable. The Irish 
method has always been the worst method. It 
is & secret conspiracy—a Whiteboyism. The 
Irish oppression by England has indeed been 
horrible, but so has the revenge. 

In this country we have hitherta been re- 
markably free from any serious attempt even 
at this abominable crime of assassination. One 
great tragedy of the kind will forever sadden 
our history; but it is not a crime of the pre- 
ponderating race. Some Southern paper re- 
marks that the epoch of assassination which 
usually follows a civil war has not yet begun. 
No, nor will it begin. The Southern paper, 
which probably did not deeply lament the mur- 
der of President Lincoin, may be very sure that 
that event recalled the public mind inithe midst 
of a gush of generous feeling to the reflection 
that the consequences of the demoralization 
wrought by Slavery would long be paipfully evi- 
dent; and it may also assure itself that every 
Ku-Klux Klan Society is the most effective 
Grant Club that can be established in the 
Southern States. 

The best service that any Southern editor or 
political leader can do his friends is to exhort 
them to attempt openly whatever they attempt, 
and to warn them that secret assassination or 
open massacre is the policy which will longest 
delay their restoration to the sympathy of the 
Union, and most surely protract their own suf. 
fering. ‘The massacre at New Orleans, the re- 
cent murder of AsHMuN, reveal a spirit and 
State of society which it is of the utmost im- 
portance that every honest citizen of the coun- 
try should understand. In the same way it 
would he very judicious for the American lead- 
ers of Fenianism to teach their followers that 
every assassin’s shot fired in their cause wounds 


Ireland, and nothing else. 


THE ERIE RAILWAY TRAGEDY. 


WE should feel very guilty if we suffered so 
fearful a tragedy as the late accident upon the 
Erie Railway to be merely a nine-days’ wonder. 
It is because such massacres are permitted to be 
so soon forgotten that they so constantly occur. 
Last week we referred to the report of the Su- 
perintendent of the Road, which stated in the 
strongest terms, long before the accident, the 
perilously unsafe condition of the road. We 
now understand that this startling exposition 
was followed by a reduction of the rates of fare; 
a proceeding which amounted to an invitation 
from the Directors to the public to use their 
road rather than that of its chief competitor, 
the New York Central. Although these meas- 
ures have been subjected to the criticism that 
they were promulgated with @ view to affect the 
pending controversy betwee the managers of 
these rival lines; yet it appegxs. from the report 
of the coroner's jury that the agcident which oc- 
curred near Port Jervis wag eecasioned by a 
broken rail; and, if this im to be believed, it 
will be accepted as some confirmation of what 
the Engineer of the Road alleged, and as show- 
ing that the reduction of fare was imprudent, as 
likely to result in crowding the cars of an un- 
safe road. Those passengers who have gone to 
their last home no doubt felt ag those-who now 
linger in the agonies of death pgobably feel, that 
their misfortune was due to, t@ great impru- 
dence of the management im attempting to in- 
crease the amount of travel when the opposite 
policy should have beep pursued. hig circum- 
stance will doubtless be taker into view by ju- 
ries in estimating damages, who will thus ex- 


aged and maintained at all times ae a compet- 
ing line. If the two roads shall be managed by 
one interest, the city of New York, which re- 
quires to have the rates of transportation estab- 
lished on a reasanable basis, might find that ite 
connection with the interior—which constitutes 
the foundation of its prosperity—would be con- 
trolled by a single board -of railroad managers, 
if not by one individual: 9 condition of af- 
fairs sure to become intolerable. 

The report of the coroner’s jury presents the 
naked statement of an officer of the Company 
that the accident was occasioned by a broken 
rail; but there appears to have been no cross- 
examination of the witnesses, and the affair 
presents the shape of a mere white-washing 
transaction. If there were a Legislature, gov- 
erned by proper motives, the character of this 
report would animate them to give to these in- 
vestigations the scope necessary for presenting 
to the public a perfectly clear understanding 
of the causes of accident, so as to guard against 
them in future. But neither in the case of the 
Angola disaster nor in this can any certain 
judgment be formed as to the particular means 
by which a terrible disaster was occasioned. 
The Company in each case has a powerful 
motive to shield itself from censure and from 
heavy verdicts; while, on the other side, the mo- 
tive is far weaker, and there are none to repre- 
sent the public. The power of a great corpora- 
tion overshadows every.other interest through- 
out the thinly-populated region traversed by its 
line, and enables it to control those officials who 
practice on the example which our corrupt leg- 
islation presents. It is not at all improbable 
that the damaging influence of what annually 
occurs at Albany will affect all the local insti- 
tutions of the State. It is fast becoming true 
that the assemblage of Rosin Hoop and his 
followers in their caves and sheds could not 
have been regarded with more solicitude by 
the objects of their violence than is the an- 
nual meeting of our Legislature by the hon- 
est people of the State. 

From the statements of a passenger we learn 
one fact of importance, which confirms views on 
the subject of the constraction of cars which 
need to be carefully considered. It is stated 
that the car, in its descent to the river, became 
an utter wreck, and that its sides fell open and 
lay adjoining and parallel with the bottom, the 
roof thrown across the three pieces, This car 
was ventilated on the new plan, with windows 
in the roof, immediately above the oblong open- 
ing, which for its appearance is so much ad- 
mired. We lately stated that cars of this fash- 
ion could not stand a severe shock, inasmuch 
as the roof timbers do not reach from one side 
to the other, and thus form a strong frame ; but 
these timbers end at each side of the large ob- 
long opening above the passengers, which is 
left for purposes of light and ventilation. It is 
not difficult to build a car solidly, the roof tim- 
bers carried across, and framed and bolted into 
those of the side, so that it would roll over with- 
out instantly separating. But the car as now 
generally built is a shell, and can afford no 
means of safety in case of asevere shock. This 
method of building cars will undoubtedly be 
dispensed with, but not until many more lives 
have been sacrificed. 

The Erie Rhilroad has lately carried this fol- 
ly to an unusual extreme by adding about ten 
feet to the length of their cars, and by making 


a corresponding increase of the length of that 
portion of the roof which is devoted to ventila- 
tion and light. We stated some time ago that, 
in case of a severe accident, the upper part of 
the roof, fastened only by weak stanchions to 
that below, would fall in and complicate the 
disaster. This was the case at Port Jervis. 
How many passengers were injured by this 
means does not appear; but such a structure is 
so manifestly imperfect that Juries, in the ab- 
sence of legislation to prevent the building of 
weak and dangerous cars, must award damages 
with a view to force Companies into their con- 
struction on a plan calculated to furnish all 
practicable safety in case of a serious accident. 
A well framed and bolted car, the bottom, 
sides, and top securely fastened together, may 
be stromg as well as properly ventilated, whereas 
ventilation only is provided for by the present 
method. As cars are now built, when an acci- 
dent occurs, sides, roof, seats, stoves, and pas- 
sengers are instantly thrown together in one 
common destruction. 

If, however, Juries will perform their duties 
firmly, some amends for defective legislation 
may be made, and the public be afforded some 
degree of protection. But Juries will fail also, 
if the Press does not steadily expose to public 
condemnation those who accept the immense 
responsibility of thousands of human lives with- 
out the least thought or care of any thing be- 
yond a successful financial speculation. 


ABYSSINIA AND PARAGUAY. 


Or the two wars which have recently en- 
gaged public attention, that in Abyssinia is ap- 
parently ended bg the overwhelming victory of 
the British and the death of King Tuxzo- 
porvus; while in Paraguay is brought near 
its end by the fall of the Baraguayan fortress 
of Humaita. The Abyssinian war was under- 
taken for the release of some captives held by 
the King of the counéry, and if has been en- 
tixely successful; for the captives haxe been re- 
leased by a single blow, and the has only 
to march triumphantly homeward. result 
is, of course, an occasion of pride to every En- 
glishman, who will feel even more consciously 
than before that there is no corner of the earth 
so remote that the protection of his Govern- 
ment is not sure; and it will shed a glory upon 
the inning of the administration of Dis- 
RAkELI, which, we think, will require all the 
glory it can secure from external circumstances. 

If in Paraguay the fall of Humaita leads to 
the freedom of the River Plate and to the over- 
throw of Lorsz, the war will have been worth 
while, and civilization will be the gainer. Lo- 
PEz is a bandit and a pirate, who rushes out 
upon the river by which his territory is situ- 
ated, and seizes, plunders, and imprisons hon- 
est travelers. A dozen years ago the American 
steamer Water Witch was fired upon by his pre- 
decessor, and we believe father, of the same 
name, and several of the ship's company were 
killed and wounded. The people of Paraguay 
are the slaves of Lorrz, who is the only great 
trader in the country, and who might be left to 
himself, like any other barbarian, if he did not 
molest innocent people. Paraguay is some- 
times called a republic, and attempts have been 
made to excite sympathy for it against the em- 
pire of Brazil. It is the same kind of republic 
that NAPOLEON’s camp was. We hope sincerely 
that the Allies will prevail; that Lorrz will be 
banished, like Rosas, or effectually tethered ; 
and that the river may be securely and finally 
opened to civilization. 


RIGHTS OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 
ABROAD. 


Mr. Bancrort has written to Mr. Sewarp 
to prove the correctness of his own interpreta- 
tion of the late treaty by the assent of Mr. 
Késie, the plenipotentiary who signed the 
treaty upon the part of Germany. Ex-Consul 
Maize, of Bremen, well-known in European 
mercantile circles, and long a resident of the 
United States, reported the treaty to the Diet 
with \his full approval. Mr. Scuiuipss, long 
Minister from Bremen to the United States, 
also supported it. Other eminent members of 
the Diet approved it, and finally Couns Bis- 
MARCK upon general request, and that there 
might be no mi ng, said : 

“The literal observation of the treaty includes in 


iteelf that those whom we are bound to acknowledge 
as American citizens can not be held to military duty 


of residing permanently tp America, shell meet 
no obstacle on our part to his an American 
citizen, and his bona Ades will be assumed when he 
shall have five years in that country, and, re- 
nouncing his North German nationalities, shall have 
become an American citizen...... I might almost a-- 
sert that we will treat the five years’ absence in Amer- 
ica, when connected zation, as a fulfill- 
ment of the military duty in the North German Con- 
federacy.....-- The German-American citizen, on re- 
suming his relations as a citizen of North Germany, 
would, under the treaty, stand in the light of a for- 
eiyner emigrating into North Germany ; that he could 
not be held to the discharge of any old military duty, 
but only to such ‘new’ military duty as would attach 
to every foreigner emigrating into North Germany 
and becoming maturalized there.” 


When the question was put upon the adop- 
tion of the treaty the whole Diet, with the ex- 


ception of a few Poles, who—as it seemed to 
Mr. Bancrort, merely declined voting——rose to 
their feet with alacrity. There can be no fur- 


TRUE NEWSPAPER COURTESY. 


Tut New York Wordd recently undertook to 
read the New York 7ribune a lecture upon civil- 
ity in Journalism. As an illustration of what 
the Worlds idea of civility is we quote the fol- 
lowing from its Washington correspondence : 

**So execrable a shape as that of BuTLeR 
during this delivery surely never contorted it- 
self before a respectable assemblage ; cushioned 
in the dreadful hollow of his baldhéad, and 
making a foot-stool of hisprotruding eye-ball, 
the imp of insolence could fairly be seen to sit. 
Ugly elves appeared to perch astride his nose 
and dangle from his flabby ears. His hair was 
populous with phantoms of hideous creeping 
things. A bad odor must have exhaled from 
him—the odor of loathsome hates, meannesses, 
and spites.” 

Three years ago, when ANDREW JOHNSON 
succeeded Mr. Lincoty,'the same New York 
World, with the same strict regard for true ci- 
vility in Journalism, spoke of him as ‘‘ the per- 
soy who defiled our chief council chamber with 
the spewings of 4 drunken boor;” “ this inso- 
lent drunken brute in comparison with whom 
even CALIGULA’s horse was respectable ;” “ this 
insolent, clownish drunkard.” 
his own beastly instincts and his boorish mind.” 
‘“*Nothing better is to be expected of him. 
These are the habits of his lifetime.” “It is 
ridiculous to suppose that he ever had any po- 
litical principles.” ‘* The low boor.” 

It is pleasant to know that the World is as 
devoted as ever to the great cause of newspaper 


courtesy. 
DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


IMPEACHMENT. 


Tue proceedings in the trial of the Im t 
have been confined since our last to the delivery af 
oapumente, pro and con, by the Managers and coun- 
sel. Mr. Boutwell, on the part of the yp be- 
gan his argument on April 23, continuing it pntil the 
middle of the session on April 24. Mr. Nelson, of the 
President's counsel, followed, and on April 26 Mr. 


able argument in defense of the President's course. 
Mr. Stevens ctegeed to read his speech on April 
27, but his yoice failing him, Mr. Butler concl 
for He was followed by Mr. Williams, 


NEWS ITEMS. 


The first attempts to launch the United States steam- 
er Monongahela, at St. Thomas, have failed. 

Governor Pierpoint, of V 
ous charges of aiding the rebcls against General Scho- 
field. Still more unfortunately for the General, Presi- 
dent Johnson has nominated him to be Secretary of 
War, “ vice Edwin M. Stanton, to be removed.” 


bold Indian outrages. 

entered a military post on the 
the cattle. Two travelers at ego 
ome | men cutting woud near Fort M‘P 


A member of the Ku-Klux Klan was killed in Mis- 
sissippi recently by a party of ne whom he and 
other members were trying to frighten. 

Elections in Tennessee and Nashville have been 
postponed. 

The Delaware Republican State Convention met in 


y of braves fearless! 
railroad and drove o 
station and 
herson were 


ing Con favoring General Grant for the 
Presidency. No instructions were given to the dele- 
gates relative to the Vice-Presidency, but the opinion 
of the Convention is believed to be favorable to Wade. 


nine workmen and wounded 

The election in Nerth Carolina, South Carolina, 
and have resulted in the adoption of the 
new Constitution by large majorities. The new 
Constitutions have now been ratified in Arkansas, 
South Caroiina, Louisiana, North Carolin 
gia. A large majority voted to ratify that of Alabama ; 
but a provision of the law required that a ority of 
the registered votes was meee to the ratification 
of the Constitation. This di ty Con is now 
legislating upon and will remedy, thereby restoring 
Alabama. ississippi, Florida, and Texas are yet to 
vote upon their Constitutions. oa 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Lonvow has been enjoying quite a number of sensa- 
tions. Not to mention the rejoicings over the Abys- 
sinian victory, she has been excited at a Fenian at- 
tempt to fire Buckingham Palace, and horrified by a 
t to Prince ~~ 

nb story of the attempt to fire the pal- 
ace is beoed on the arrest of two men near the serv- 
ants’ door with a hamper of Greek fire. They made 
a desperate resistance, but were secured. nee Al- 
fred went ashore from his vessel at Sydney, Australia, 
on March 12, and was shot and dangerously wounded 
by a man named Farrell, who was arrested. [le is 
said to be a member oi the Fenian organization in 
Australia. The Prince sailed for England immedi- 


ately, and was slowly sosoversem The would-be as- 
was tried and condemned to 


be hung. 

Mr. Disrse'l, in the House of Commons on April 27, 
alluded to tne conquest of Abyssinia by General Na- 
pier as equaled only by that of Mexico by Vortez. 

Napoleon HI., fully convinced of the truth of the 
old adage that “Satan has something still for idle 
hands to do,” has decided to keep the French mind, 
and hand, and stomach busy and full by making vast 
improvements in the public roads in the interior of 

nce. 
arbadoes Legislature nas set those of our 
States on Congress a good example by excluding all 
contractors from office. 

Prince Humbert, heir to the throne of Italy, was 
married to his cousin, the Princess Marguerite of Sa- 
voy, on April 22. Pius IX. granees a dispensation for 
the marriage. Prince Will of Prussia, Prince Na- 
poleon (who married a sister of the bridegroom), and 
many other notables attended the wedding. 

Lord Stanley admits that Russia ‘has proposed in- 
terference in behalf of Crete, but England declined 
doing any thing about it. The roposition comms, pe " 
haps, too soon after the visit of the Suitan of Turkey. 

The work of reducing the Prussian army to the 
peace footing began on May 1. | 

General Baez is once more in St. Domingo, and for 


as President of that much-disrupted little Republic. 


ther question of the true meaning of the treaty, © 


** Betrayed by | 


Groesbeck for the same side delivered a brief but 


it 


ia, has preferred seri- 


Dispatches from the Plains teem with accounts of . 


Dover on April and adopted resolutions support- 
an 


A boiler explosion in Mainstee, Michigan, on April | 


and Geor- - 


= 
press the condemnation which the community 
can oply quietly utter. 
It is much to be deplored that this great 
artery of travel hag reached this condition. 
The publie not only need the advantage of . 
competing line with thas of the New York Cen- 
tral in high order, but algo that it shall be man- | 
| 
in North Germany. That is the maim pumpose of the 
treaty. Whosoever emigrates, bene Ade, with the pur- 
| - 


Mr. WILLIAM B. ASTOR, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Joun Jacos Astor, commenc- 
ing commercial life in New York in 
1784 as porter to Ropert Browne, 
furrier, at the weekly wages of #2 
and his board, died in 1848 worth 
more than 20,000,000. About 

2,000,000 of this he bequeathed 
to various grandchildren and others, 
to the Astor Library, the German 
Society of New York, and to the 
‘‘Astor House” established in his 
native town in Germany; the re- 
mainder fell to his eldest son, the 
present head of the family, and the 
one of whom we herewith present 
an accurate portrait. He had pre- 
viously received a large bequest from 
his uncle Henry, the butcher; and 
this added to the $18,000,000 left 
him by his father gave him a fair 
start in life. He has since increased 
his wealth, or rather it has increased 
itself, to at least double what it was 
in 1848, and it is even said that he 
is worth at this time $80,000,000. 
He has never engaged in any trade 
or speculation; but bas confined 
his operations to the purchase of 

real estate and the collection of his 
rent-roll. 

There is probably less known of 
Witiram B. Astor than of any 
other prominent or wealthy man in 
this or any other country. His 
wealth and his age are alike in- 
definite; he keeps the amount of 
his rent-rolls and the number of his 
years to himself; and no record is 
to be found of either. He may be 
seventy-four, as his father married 
Sarau Topp in 1790; but in ap- 

ce he is not more than sixty- 

five. ‘The events of his life have 
been few. What little there is 
known of his actions is to his great 
credit. The first acts of his life, 
after coming into possession of his 
puny was to increase the Astor 
ibrary fund, the HaLieck an- 
nuity, and other bequests of his 
father; and he has aided many 
other commendable charities in an 
unostentatious way. His habits are 
quiet and secluded. He has an 
office in Prince Street, near Broad- 
way—one of the smallest houses in 
New York, and which looks more 
like the fire-proof vault of a great 
bank than the business office of the 
richest man in America. He is to 
be seen occasionally at this office, 
and on his way to and from it walk- 
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sing in Broadway. He seldom rides. 
;. He prefers to walk less from eco- 
nomical motives than a desire to 


SQq_—v 
A preserve his health by exercise. 
’ 


WN WN \\\_ and it is notable that in all his 
NN \ \ NSS business transactions he is con- 


tolled by wise and yet liberal 


economy, as in his social habits he 
SS_ is guided by a sensible regard to 
\ * the laws of hygiene. As his econo- 
my has resulted in preserving and 
increasing his wealth, his quiet 
habits and constant exercise have 
combined to make him one of the 
healthiest and strongest men of his 
age in the country. His econom- 
ical turn of mind, inherited from 
his father, has not, however, pre- 
vented him from being a very lib- 
eral man; but the world hears but 
little of his charities, though, with 
his thousand and one tenants, Mr. 
Astor bears the reputation of be- 
ing “‘a good landlord,” which is 
RG not a bad recommendation in this 
SSNSSSS|_—s crowded city of hard-hearted land- 
SG lords and complaining tenants. 
And his love of seclusion has not 
prevented him from being a pleas- 
ant but quiet companion to his troops 
of friends and admirers. 


PRAIRIE PLOWING. 


WeE remember years ago, when 
Illinois was a new State and its 
prairie lands were being sold at a 
bargain to induce emigration, hear- 
‘ing a practical farmer, who had been 
reading a description of the country, 
remark, Why, thar aren't no 
stumps to plow around!” The 
generally prevailing impression in 
wvegard to prairie country is not un- 
like that of the old farmer; and it 
is believed by many emigrants to 
the West that farming on the prai- 
ries of the West is easy labor. The 
soil is undoubtedly rich, but it is 
no light labor to turn it. Such has 
been the experience at least of the 
multitudes of farmers who have fol- 
lowed the Pacific Railroad, and who 
are engaged in breaking land along 
that route. Our artist has given us 
a sketch of a farmer breaking soil 
for the first time on a Kansas prai- 
rie. The heavy sub-soil plows re- 
quire three and four yoke of oxen 
to drag them through the tough, 
solid soil; and our illustration fully 
represents the difficulties of prairie 
plowing. 
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Godfrey’s part, of which I had been the unseen | woman at the Mothers’-Small-Clothes, abundant- Old Mr. Ablewhite never made his co 
STORM ON THE SEA. witness. And it was equally easy to recognize | ly blessed with the goods of this world, and a | that night. But I knew the wae ae my 
SapLy the winds are moaning, wailing, the welcome reappearance of his own finer na- | beloved and intimate friend of my own. I only | his worldly greed attached to his son's marriage — 
Calling over the sea: art ture in the horror with which he recoiled from | notice these odious slanders for the sake of de- | with Miss Verinder—and I felt a positive con- 
Asketh my spirit, weak and failing, the idea of a marriage with Rachel, and in the | claring that they never had a moment's influence | viction (do what Mr. Godfrey might to prevent | 
Are they making their moan for me? charming eagerness which he showed to return | on my mind. In obedience to my instructions, | it) that we should see him the next day. With” 


The children are digging graves in the sand, 
Along the shore of the sea; 

Little heed they or understand— 
Are they digging a grave for me? 


"Twixt heaven and earth an angel flieth, 
Wide-winged, over the sea; 

And my trembling heart within me crieth, 
Brings he a message for me? 


Homeward the laden ships are hasting, 
Hasting over the sea, 

Afar the sheen of their white sails casting: 
Is there a haven for me? 


Heavily gathers the black storm-cloud, 
Lowering over the sea, 

And winds are shrieking in mast and shroud: 
It is night, dark night, with me. 


Here is life after death, and peace out of pain, 
Calm after storm on the sea, 

Clear is the shining after the rain: 
The morning breaks for me. 


{Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1867, by _— & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
of the District Court ef the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER VII.—( Continued.) 


‘*T wave lost a beautiful girl, an excellent 
social position, and a handsome income,” Mr. 
Godfrey began; ‘‘and I have submitted to it 
without a struggle. What can be the motive 
for such extraordinary conduct as that? My 
precious friend, there is no motive.” 

** No motive ?” I repeated. 
ear Miss Clack, to your 
experience of children,” he went on. ‘‘A child 
pursues a certain course of conduct. You are 
greatly struck by it, and you attempt to get at 
the motive. The dear little thing is incapable 
of telling you its motive. You might as well 
ask the grass why it grows, or the birds why 
they sing. Well! in this matter I am like the 
dear little thing—like the grass—like the birds. 
I don’t know why I made a proposal of marriage 
to Miss Verinder. I don’t know why’I have 
shamefully neglected my dear Ladies. I don’t 
know why I have apostatized from the Mothers’- 
Small-Clothes. You say to the child, Why have 
you been naughty? And the little angel puts its 
finger into its mouth, and doesn’t know. M 
case exactly, Miss Clack! I couldn't confess it 
to any body else. I feel impelled to confess it 
to oul” 

began to recover myself. A mental problem 
was involved here. I am deeply interested in 
mental problems—and I am not, it is thought, 
without some skill in solving them. 

‘* Best of friends, exert your intellect and help 
me,” he proceeded. ‘‘ Tell me—why does a time 
come when these matrimonial proceedings of 
mine begin to look like something done in a 
dream? Why does it suddenly occur to me that 
my true happiness is in helping my dear Ladies, 
in going my modest round of useful work, in 
saying my few earnest words when called on by 
my Chairman? What do I want with a posi- 
tion? I have got a position. What do I want 
with an income? I can pay for my bread and 
cheese, and my nice little lodging, and my two 
coats a year. What do I want with Miss Verin- 
der? She has told me with her own lips (this, 
dear lady, is between ourselves) that she loves 
another man, and that her only idea in marrying 
me is to try and put that other man out of her 
head. What a‘horrid union is this! Oh, dear 
me, what a horrid union is this! Such are my 
reflections, Miss Clack, on my way to Brighton! 
I approach Rachel with the feeling of a criminal 
who is going to receive his sentence. When I 
find that she has changed her mind too—when I 
hear her propose to break the engagement—I 
experience (there is no sort of doubt about it) a 
most overpowering sense of relief. A month ago 
I was pressing her rapturously to my bosom. 
An hour ago the happiness of knowing that I 
shall never press her again intoxicates me like 
strong liquor. The thing seems impossible—the 
thing can’t be. And yet there are the facts, as 
I had the honor of stating them when we first 
sat down together in these two chairs. I have 
lost a beautiful girl, an excellent social position, 
a income; and I have submitted 
to it without a struggle. Can you account for 
it, dear friend? It’s quite beyoud me.” 

His magnificent head sank on his breast, and 
he gave up his own mental problem in despair. 

I was deeply touched. The case (if I may 
speak as a spiritual physician) was now quite 
plain to me. It is no uncommon event, in the 
experience of us all, to see the possessors of ex- 
alted ability occasionally humbled to the level 
of the most poorly-gifted people about them. 

€ object, no doubt, in the wise economy of 
Providence, is to remind greatness that it is mor- 
tal, and that the power which has conferred it 
can also take itaway. It was now—to my mind i 

y to discern one of these salutary humilia- 
tions in the deplorable proceedings on dear Mr. | 


**Let me appeal, 


to his Ladies and his Poor. 

I put this view before him in a few simple 
and sisterly words. His joy was beautiful to 
see. He compared himself, as I went on, to a 
lost man emerging from the darkness into the 
light. When I answered for a loving reception 
of him at the Mothers’-Small-Clothes, the grate- 
ful heart of our Christian Hero overflowed. He 
pressed my hands alternately to his lips. Over- 
whelmed by the exquisite triumph of having got 
him back among us, I let him do what he liked 
with my hands. I closed my eyes. I felt my 
head, in an ecstasy of spiritual self-forgetfulness, 
sinking on his shoulder. In a moment more I 
should certainly have swooned away in his arms, 
but for an interruption from the outer world, 
which brought me to myself again. A horrid 
rattling of knives and forks sounded outside the 
door, and the footman came in to lay the table 
for luncheon. 

Mr. Godfrey started up, and looked at the 
clock on the mantle-piece. 

‘* How time flies with you!” he exclaimed. 
‘*T shall barely catch the train.” 


i 
¥ 


I have exhibited the fluctuations in my opinion 
of our Christian Hero exactly as I find them re- 
corded in my diary. In justice to myself let 
me here add, that, once reinstated in his place in 
my estimation, my gifted friend never lost that 
place again. I write with the tears in my eyes, 
burning to say more. But no—I am cruelly 
limited to my actual experience of persons and 
things. In less than a month from the time of 
which I am now writing events in the money- 
market (which diminished even my miserable lit- 
tle income) forced me into foreign exile, and left 
me with nothing but a loving remembrance of 
Mr. Godfrey which the slander of the world has 
assailed, and assailed in vain. 

Let me dry my eyes, and return to my nar- 
rative. 


f went down stairs to luncheon, naturally 


' anxious to see how Rachel was affected by her 


release from her marriage engagement. 


It ap to me—but I own I am a poor 
authority in such matters—that the recovery of 
her freedom had set her thinking again of that 


‘AND THAT WRETCH STANDS THERE AND TRIES TO MAKE ME DOUBT.THAT MY 
MOTHER, WHO WAS AN ANGEL ON EARTH, IS AN ANGEL IN HEAVEN NOW!” 


I ventured on asking why he was in such a 
hurry to get back to town. His answer re- 
minded me of family difficulties that were still 
to be reconciled, and of family disagreements 
that were yet to come. 

**T have heard from my father,” he said. 
‘* Business obliges him to leave Frizinghall for 
London to-day, and he proposes coming on here 
either this evening or to-morrow. I must tell 
him what has happened between Rachel and me. 
His heart is set on our marriage—there will be 
great difficulty, I fear, in reconciling him to the 
breaking-off of the engagement. I must stop 
him, for all our sakes, from coming here till he 
is reconciled. Best and dearest of friends, we 
shall meet again !” 

- With those words Ire hurried out. In equal 
haste on my side, I ran up stairs to compose 
myself in my own room before meeting Aunt 


| Ablewhite and Rachel at the Inncheon-table. 


I am well aware—to dwell for a moment yet 
on the subject of Mr. Godfrevy—that the all-pro- 
faning opinion of the outer world has charged 
him with having his own private reasons for re- 
leasing Rachel from her engagement, at the first 
opportunity she gave him. It has also reached 
my ears that his anxiety to recover his place in 
my estimation has been attributed, in certain 
quarters, to a mercenary eagerness to make his 
peace (through me) with a venerable committee- 


_ her. 


other man whom she loved, and that she was 
furious with herself for not being able to control 
a revulsion of feeling of which she was secretly 
ashamed. Who was the man? I had my sus- 
picions—but it was needless to waste time in idle 
speculation. When I had converted her, she 
would, as a matter of course, have no conceal- 
ments from Me. I should hear all about the 
man; I should hear all about the Moonstone. 
If I had had no higher object in stirring her up 
to a sense of spiritual things, the motive of re- 
lieving her mind of its guilty secrets would have 
been enough of itself to encourage me to go on. 

Aunt Ablewhite took her exercise in the after- 
noon in an invalid chair. Rachel accompanied 
‘*] wish I could drag the chair,” she broke 
out, recklessly. ‘‘ I wish I conld fatigue myself 
till I was ready to drop!” 

She was in the same humor in the evening. 
I discovered in one of my friend’s precious pul- 
lications—The Life, Letters, and Labors of Miss 
Jane Ann Stamper, forty-fifth edition—passages 
which bore with a marvelous appropriateness on 
Rachel's present position. Upon my proposing 
to read them she went to the piano. Conceive 
how little she must have known of serious peo- 
ple, if she supposed that my patience was to be 
exhausted in that way! I kept Miss Jane Ann 
Stamper by me, and waited for events with the 
most unfaltering trust in the future. 


| 


his interference in the matter, the storm on which 
I had counted would certainly come, and the | 
salutary exhaustion of Rachel's resisting powers | 
would as certainly follow. I am not ignorant © 
that old Mr. Ablewhite has the reputation gen- 
erally (especially among his inferiors) of being 
a remarkably good-natured man. According to 
my observation of him, he deserves his reputation 
as long as he has his own way, and not qa mo- | 
ment longer. 
The next day, exactly as I had foreseen, Aunt _ 
Ablewhite was as near to being astonished as her | 
nature would permit, by the sudden appearance * 
of her husband. He had barely been a minute | 
in the house before he was followed, to my aston-_, 
ishment this time, by an unexpected complica- | 
tion in the shape of Mr. Bruff. | 
I never remember feeling the presence of the | 
lawyer to be more unwelcome than I felt it at | 
that moment. He looked ready for any thing | 
in the way of an obstructive proceeding—capable | 
even of keeping the peace, with Rachel for one | 
of the combatants! i 
‘*This is a pleasant surprise, Sir,” said Mr. 
Ablewhite, addressing himself with his deceptive | 
cordiality to Mr. Bruff. ‘* Wien I left your 
office yesterday I didn’t expect to have the hos | 
or of seeing you at Brighton to-day.” 
**T turned over our conversation in my mind, | 
after you had gone,” replied Mr. Bruff. ‘‘ And | 
it occurred to me that I might perhaps be of | 
some use on this occasion. I was just in time © 
to catch the train, and I had no opportunity of | 
discovering the carriage in which you wé@re tray- | 
eling.” 
Having given that explanation he seated him- | 
self by Rachel. I retired modestly to a corner — 
—with Miss Jane Ann Stamper on my lap in | 
ease of emergency. My aunt sat at the window, — 
placidly fanning herself as usual. Mr. Ablewhite 
stood up in the middle of the room, with his bald 
head much pinker than I had ever seen it yet, | 
and addressed himself in the most affectionate 
manner to his niece. | 
** Rachel, my dear,” he said, ‘‘I have heard 
some very extraordinary news from Godfrey. 
And I am here to inquire about it. You have a 
sitting-room of your own in this house. Will 
you honor me by showing me the way to it?” 
Rachel never moved. Whether she was de- | 
termined to bring matters to a crisis, or whether 
she was prompted by some private sign from 
Mr. Braff, jis more than I can tell. She declined 
doing old Mr. Ablewhite the honor of conduct-_ 


ing him tother sitting-room. | 


** Whatever you wish to say to me,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘gan be said here—in_the presence of © 
my relativés, and in the presence” (she looked at 
Mr. Bruff) ‘‘ of my mother’s trusted old friend.” 

** Just as you please, my dear,” said the ami- | 
able Mr. Ablewhite. He took a chair. The 
rest of them looked at his face—as if they ex- ' 
pected it, after seventy years of worldly training, | 
to speak the truth. J looked at the top of his 
bald head; having noticed, on other occasions, | 
that the temper which was really in him had a ' 
habit of registering itself there. “4 

**Some weeks ago,” pursued the old gentle- 
man, ‘‘my son informed me that Miss Verinder 
had done him the honor to engage herself to 
marry him. Is it possible, Rachel, that he can 
have misinterpreted—or presumed upon—what | 
you really said to him ?” 

‘* Certainly not,” she replied. ‘‘I did engage 
myself to marry him.” | 

‘*Very frankly answered!” said Mr. Able- 
white. ‘‘And most satisfactory, my dear, so 
far. In respect to what happened some weeks 
since, Godfrey has made no mistake. The error 
is evidently in what he told me yesterday. I) 
begin to see it now. You and he have had a | 
lovers’ quarrel—and my foolish son has inter- 
preted it seriously. Ah! I should have known 
better than that, at his age.” 

The fallen nature in Rachel—the mother Eve, — 
so to speak—began to chafe at this. i 

‘*Pray let us understand each other, Mr. | 
Ablewhite,” she said. ‘‘ Nothing in the least 
like a quarrel took place yesterday between’ 
your sop and me. If he told you that I pro- 
posed breaking off our marriage engagement, 
and that he agreed on his side—he told you the 
truth.” 

The self-registering thermometer at the top 
of Mr. Ablewhite’s bald head began to indicate, 
a rise of temper. His face was more amiable 
than ever—but there was the pink at the top of © 
his face, a shade deeper already! ! 

Come, come, my dear!” he-said, most, 
soothing manner, ‘‘now don’t be angry, and don't | 
be hard on poor Godfrey! He has evidently said | 
some unfortunate thing. He was always clumsy 
from a child—but he means well, Rachel, he | 
means well!” 

‘Mr. Ablewhite, I have either expressed my- 
self very badly, or you are purposely mistaking 
me. Once for all, it is a settled thing between 
your son and myself that we remain, for the rest 
of our lives, cousins and nothing more. Is that | 
ylain enough ?” | 
The _ in which she said those words made | 
it impossible, even for old Mr. Ablewhite, to mis-)_ 
take her any longer. His thermometer went up | 
another degree, and his voice, when he next 
spoke, ceased to be the voice which is appropri- | 
ate to a notoriously good-natured man. | 

am to understand, then,” ** that 
-our marriage engagement is broken off ?” 
You that, Mr. Ablewhite, | 
if you please.” 

** T am also to take it as a matter of fact that | 
the proposal to withdraw from the engagement 
came, in the first instance, from you?” | 
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_ **Tt came, in the first instance, from me. 
And it met, as I have told you, with your son's 
consent and approval.” 

The thermometer went up to the top of the 
register. I mean, the pink changed suddenly to 
scarlet. 

‘My son is a.mean-spirited hound!” cried 
this furious old worldling. ‘‘In justice to my- 
self as his father—not in justice to him—I 
to ask you, Miss Verinder, what complaint you 
have to make of Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite?” _ 

Here Mr. Bruff interfered for the first time. 

‘¢ You are not bound to answer that question, 
he said to Rachel. 

Old Mr. Ablewhite fastened on him instantly. 

Don't forget, Sir,” he said, ‘‘ that you are 
a self-invited guest here. Your interference 
would have come with a better grace if you had 
waited until it was asked for.” 

Mr. Bruff took no notice. ‘The smooth var- 
nish on Ais wicked old face never cracked. Ra- 
chel thanked him for the advice he had given to 
her, and then turned to old Mr. Ablewhite—pre- 
serving her composure in a manner which (hav- 
ing regard to her age and her sex) was simply 
awfal to see. 

‘¢‘ Your son put the same question to me which 
you have just asked,” she said. ‘‘I had only 
one answer for him, and I have only one answer 
for you. I proposed that we should release each 
other, because refiection had convinced me that 
I should best consult his welfare and mine by 
retracting a rash promise, and leaving him free 
to make his choice elsewhere.” 

‘What has* my son done?” persisted Mr. 
Ablewhite. ‘‘I have a right to know that. 
What has my son done ?” 

She persisted just as obstinately on her side. 
_** You have had the only explanation which 

I think it necessary to give to you, or to him,” 
she answered. 

‘*In plain English, it’s your sovereign will 
and pleasure, Miss Verinder, to jilt my son ?” 

Rachel was silent fora moment. Sitting close 
behind her, I heard her sigh. Mr. Bruff took 
her hand, and gave it a little squeeze. She re- 
covered herself, and answered Mr. Ablewhite as 
boldly as ever. 7 

‘* Fhave exposed myself to worse misconstruc- 
tion than that,” she said. ‘‘ And I have borne 
it patiently. The time has gone by when you 
could mortify me by calling me a jilt.” 

She spoke with a bitterness of tone which sat- 
isfied me that the scandal of the Moonstone had 
been in some way recalled to her mind. .‘‘I 
have no more to say,” she added, wearily, not 
addressing the words to any one in particular, 
and looking away from us all, out of the window 
that was nearest to her. 

Mr. Ablewhite got upon his feet, and pushed 


_ away his chair so violently that it toppled over 


and fell on the floor. 

‘*T have something more to say on my side,” 
he announced, bringing down the flat of his hand 
on the table with a bang. ‘‘I have to say that 
if my son doesn’t feel this insult I do!” 

Rachel started, and looked at him in sudden 
surprise. 

**Insult?” she repeated. 
mean ?” 

**Insult!” reiterated Mr. Ablewhite. ‘‘I know 
your motive, Miss Verinder, for breaking your 
promise to my son! I know it as certainly as 
if you had confessed it in so many words. Your 
cursed family pride is insulting Godfrey, as it 
insulted me when I married your aunt. Her 
family—her beggarly family—turned their backs 
on her for marrying an honest man, who had 
made his own place and won his own fortune. 
I had no ancestors. I wasn’t descended from a 
set of cut-throat scoundrels who lived by robbery 
and murder. I couldn't point to the time when 
the Ablewhites hadn't a shirt to their backs, and 
couldn't sign their own names. Ila! ha! I 
wasn't good enough for the Herncastles, when 
ZT married. And, now it comes to the pinch, my 
son isn’t good enough for you. I suspected it all 
along. You have got the Herncastle blood in 
you, my young ladv! I suspected it all along.” 

** A very unworthy suspicion,” remarked Mr. 
Broff. ‘I am astonished that vou have the 
courage to acknowledge it.” 

Before Mr. Ablewhite could find words to an- 
swer, Rachel spoke in the tone of the most ex- 
asperating contempt. 

** Surely,” she said to the lawyer, ‘‘ this is be- 
neath notice. If he can think in that way, let 
us leave him to think ax he pleases.” 

From scarlet Mr. Ablewhite was now becom- 
ing purple. He gasped for breath; he looked 

kward and forward from Rachel to Mr. Bruff 
in such a frenzy of rage with both of them that 
he didn’t know which to attack first. His wife, 
who had sat impenetrably fanning herself up to 
this time, began to be alarmed, and attempted, 
quite uselessly, to quiet him. I had, through- 
out this distressing interview, felt more than one 
inward call to interfere with a few earnest words, 
and had controlled myself under a dread of the 
possible results, very unworthy of a Christian 
Englishwoman who looks, not to what is meanly 
prudent, but to what is morally right." At the 
point at which matters had now arrived I rose 
superior to all considerations of mere expediency. 
If I had contemplated interposing any remon- 
strance of my own humble devising, I might pos- 
sibly still have hesitated. But the distressing 
domestic emergency which now confronted me 
was most marvelously and beautifully provided 
for in the Correspondence of Miss Jane Ann 
Stamper — Letter one thousand and one, on 
** Peace in Families.” I rose in my modest cor- 
ner, and I opened my precious book. 

** Dear Mr. Ablewhite,” I said, ‘‘ one word!” 

When I first attracted the attention of the 
company by rising, I could see that he was on 
the point of saying something rude to me. My 
sisterly form of address checked him. He stared 
in heathen astonishment. 


**What do you 


As an affectionate and 
I proceeded, ‘‘and as one long accustomed to 
convince, prepare, and fortify 
others, permit me to take the most pardonable 
of all liberties—the liberty of composing your 
mind.” 

He began to recover himself; he was on the 
point of breaking out—he would have broken 
out, with any body else. But my voice (habita- 
ally gentle) possesses a high note or so, in emerg- 
encies. In this emergency I felt imperatively 
called upon to have the highest voice of the two. 

I held up my precious book before him; I 
rapped the open page impressively with my fore- 
finger. ‘‘ Not my words!” I exclaimed, in a 
burst of fervent interruption. ‘‘Oh, don't sup- 
pose that I claim attention for My humble words! 
Manna in the wilderness, Mr. Ablewhite! Dew 
on the parched earth! Words of comfort, words 
of wisdom, words of love—the blessed, blessed, 
blessed words of Miss Jane Ann Stamper!” _ 

I was stopped there by a momentary impedi- 
ment of the breath. Before I could recover my- 
self, this monster in human form shouted out 
furiously : 

‘* Miss Jane Ann Stamper be ——!” 

It is impossible for me to write the awful word 
which is here represented by a blank. I shrieked 
as it passed his lips; I flew to my little bag on 
the side-table; I shook out all my tracts; I 
seized the one particular tract on profane swear- 
ing, entitled, *‘ Hush for Heaven’s Sake!” I 
handed it to him with an expression of agonized 
entreaty. He tore it in two, and threw it back 
at me across the table. The rest of them rose 
in alarm, not knowing what might happen next. 
I instantly sat down again in my corner. There 
had once been an occasion, under somewhat sim- 
ilar circumstances, when Miss Jane Ann Stamper 
had been taken by the two shoulders and turned 
out ofaroom. I waited, i by Aer spirit, 
for a repetition of her m . 

But no—it was not to be. His wif> was the 
next person whom he addressed. ‘‘ Who—who 
—who,” he said, stammering with rage, ‘‘ asked 
this impudent fanatic into the house? Did you?” 

Before Aunt Ablewhite could say a word, Ra- 
chel answered for her : 

** Miss Clack is here,” she said, ‘‘as my guest.” 

Those words had a singular effect on Mr. 

enly him from 


** Not quite so fast,” interposed Mr. Ablewhite. 


presume to consider his fh- 

i that I to 
to 


Verinder’s will. In yout legal 
house been 


a low bow, and walked out of the room. 


That was Mr. Ablewhite’s revenge on Rachel | 


for refusing to marry his son! 

The instant the door closed Aunt Ablewhite 
exhibited a phenomenon which silenced us all. 
She became endowed with energy enough to 
cross the room! 

**My dear,” she said, taking Rachel by the 
hand, *‘I should be ashamed of my husband, if 
I didn’t know that it is his temper which has 
spoken to you, and not himself. You,” contin- 
ued Aunt Ablewhite, turning on me in my cor- 
ner with another endowment of energy, in her 
looks this time instead of her limbs—‘*‘ you are 
the mischievous person who irritated him. I hope 
I shall never see you or your tracts again.” She 
went back to Rachel, and kissed her. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, my dear,” she said, ‘tin my hns- 
band’s name. What can I do for you?” 

Consistently perverse in every thing —capri- 
cious and unreasonable in all the actions of her 
life—Rachel melted into tears at those common- 
place words, and returned her aunt’s kiss in 
silence. 

‘‘If I may be itted to answer for Miss 
Verinder,” said Mr. Bruff, ‘“‘ might I ask you, 
Mrs. Ablewhite, to send Penelope down with her 
mistress’s bonnet and shawl. Leave us ten min- 
utes together,” he added, in a lower tone, *‘ and 
you may rely on my setting matters right, to your 
satisfaction as well as to Rachel’s.” 

The trust of the family in this man was some- 
ing wonderful to see. Without a word more, 
side, Aunt Ablewhite left the room. 

x Mr. Bruff, looking after her. 
Herncastle blood has its drawbacks, I ad- 
mit. )But there ts something in good-breeding 
after all!” 

Having made that purely worldly remark, he 
looked hard at my corner, as if he expected me 
to go. My interest in Rachel—an infinitely 
higher interest than his—riveted me to my chair. 


Ablewhite. They sudd changed 
a man in 
a state of icy-cold contempt. It was plain to 
every body Rache] had said 
short and as her answer bad been—which 
gave hand of her at last 

“Oh!” he “ Miss Olack is here as your | 
guest—in my house ?” 

It was Rachel's turn to lose her at 


Mr. Broff gave it up, sayy Ae he had given 
it up at Aunt Verinder’s, in Montagu Square. 
He Rachel to a chair by the window, and 
spoke to her there. 

**My dear young lady,” he said, ‘‘ Mr. Able- 
white’s condact has naturally shocked you, and 
taken you by rise. If it was worth while to 
contest the question with such a man, we might 
soon show that he is not to have things all 
his own way. 
were quite right in what you said just now; he 
is beneath our notice.” 

He stopped, and looked round at my corner. 
I sat there quite immovable, with my tracts at 
my elbow, and with Miss Jane Ann Stamper on 
my lap. 

‘¢ You know,” he resumed, turning back again 
to Rachel, ‘‘ that it was part of your poor mo- 
ther’s fine nature always to see the best of the 
people sbout her, and never the worst. She 
named her brother-in-law your guardian because 
she believed in him, and because she thought it 
would please her sister. I had never liked Mr. 
Ablewhite myself, and I induced your mother to 
let me insert a clause in the will, empowering 
her executors, in certain events, to consult with 
me about the appointment of a new guardian. 
One of those events has happened to-day ; and I 
find myself in a position to end all these dry busi- 
ness details, I hope agreeably, with a message 
from my wife. Will you honor Mrs. Bruff by 
becoming her guest? And will you remain un- 
der my roof, and be one of my family, until we 


wise have laid our heads ther, and 
have what is to be done next ?” 
At those words I rose to interfere. Mr. Bruff 


had done exactly what I had dreaded he would 
do, when he asked Mrs. Ablewhite for Rachel's 
d 
I 


of bringing my 
bare idea of 


‘*Stop!” I said—‘‘stop! I must be heard. 
Mr. Bruff! you are not related to her, and I am. 
I invite her—I summon the executors to appoint 
me guardian. WRachel, dearest Rachel, I offer 


Mr. Bruff ttothing. Rachel looked at me 
with a cruel astonishment which she made no 


| effort to conceal. 


t you whenever I happen to be 
in London. But I have accepted Mr. Bruff's 
and I think it will be best, for the 
if I remain under Mr, Bruff's care.” 
don’t say so!” I can't 
with you, Rachel—i eah’t part with you!” 
I tried to fold her in my atms. But she drew 
back. My fervor did not communicate itself; 
it only alarmed her. 
“ Surely,” she said, “‘thtis is @ very amnecessary 
= of agitation ? I @on’t anderstand it.” 
**No more do I,” said Mr. Bruff. 
Their hardness—their hideous, worldly hard- 
ness—revolted 


me. 
**Qh; Rachel! Rachel!” Iburstout. “Haven't 
rou seeh yet, that my heaft yearns to minke a 
of you? Has mo itther voice told you 

that I am to do for you, what I was 

to do fer your dear thother when death s 

her out of my hands?” 

Rachel advanced a step nearer, and looked at 


me very 
your reference to miy 


mother,” she said. ‘‘ Miss Clack, will you have 
the to explain yourself?” 
Before I could answer Mr. Braff came for- 
nd, offering his arm to Rachel, tried to 
a) As of the room. . 
had better not the subject, m 
“And Miss Clack had 
herself.” 


If I had been a stock or a stone, such an in- 
terference as this must have roused me into 
testifying to the truth. I put Mr. Braff aside 
indignantly with my own hand, and, in solemn 
and suitable I stated the view with 
which sound doctrine does not scruple to regard 
the. awful calamity of dying unp e, red. 

Rachel started back from me—1 biush to write 
it—with a scream of horror. 

**Come away !” she said to Mr. Bruff. ‘‘Come 
away, for God's sake, before that woman can say 
any more! Qh, think of my poor mother’s harm- 
less, useful, beautiful life! You were at the fu- 
neral, Mr. Bruff; you saw how every body loved 
her; you saw the poor helpless people crying at 
her grave over the loss of their best friend. And 
that wretch stands there and tries to make me 
doubt that my mother, who was an angel on 
earth, is an angel in heaven now! Don't stop 
to talk about it! Come away! It stifles me to 


Deaf to all remonstrance, she ran to the door. 

At the same moment her maid entered with 
her bonnet and shawl. She huddled them on 
any how. ‘* Pack my things,” she said, ‘‘ and 
bring them to Mr. Bruff’s.” I attempted to 
proach her—I was shocked and grieved, but, it 
is needless to say, not offended. I only wished 
to say to her, “* May hard heart be softened ! 
I freely forgive you!” She pulled down her veil, 
and tore her shawl away from my hand, and, 
hurrying out, shat the door in my face. I bore 
the insult with my customary fortitude. I re- 
member it now with my customary superiority 
to all feeling of offense. 


But it isn’t worth while. You | 


‘You had better not have explained yourself, 
Miss Clack,” he said, and bowed, and left the 


room. 

The person with the cap-ribbons followed. 

** It’s easy to see who has set them all by the 
ears together," she said. ‘* I’m only a poor serv- 
1 ant—but I declare I'm ashamed of you!” she 
too went out, and banged the door her. 

I was left alone in the room. Reviled Ly 
them all, deserted by them all, I was left alone 
in the room. _ 

Is there more to be added to this plain state- 
ment of facts—to this touching picture of a 
Christian persycuted by the world? No! my 
diary reminds me that one more of the many 
checkered chay ters in my life ends here. From 
that day forth } never saw Rachel Verinder again. 
She had my fa -ziveness at the time when she in- 
sulted me. Sh? has had my prayerful good wishes 
ever since. A jd when I die—to complete the 
return on my pat of good for evil—she will have. 
the Life, Letteys, and Labor of Miss Jane Ann 
Stamper left her as a legacy by my will. 


THE BEVIL OUTWITTED. 
AN HUNGARIAN POPULAR TALE. 


In those dreadful days when devils had full 
power to assume various mortal forms, and in 
pursuit of their avocation to wander over the 
wide earth, a very old malignant devil left his 
subterranean abode. Havitig heard of the won- 
derful bliss which was enjoyed by human beings 
in their marriage life, he determined. himself to 
make an attempt to euter into that happy state. 

But he was so old and so ugly that by no de- 
vice and no disguise eould he conceal the de- 
formity of his person, and every approach he 
made toward a pretty maiden was repelled with 
contumély and scorn. ‘This grieved and exasper- 
ated him beyond all bounds, and lie sunk into 
the depths of despair, having exhausted every 
art of fascination and eloquence. In this miser- 
able state of things he determined to address 
himself to a hideous ancient hag who had already 
sent six husbands to their graves; but finding 
nothing preferable to her, he offered her his hand, 
swearing fidelity for life and death. 

We will not describe the bride, with all her 
charms, except to say that the venerable chroni- 
cler, who has recorded the story for our delight 
and instruction, declares that, wicked as was the 
devil, the devil's wife was tenfold worse ; and he 
adds that the outward deformity of the witch 
was charming when contrasted with the vileness 
of her inner nature. 

On the wedding-day, immediately after the 
ceremony, sbe began to torment her husband, 
scolding and quarreling without rhyme or rea- 
son, which he could not stop for even a minute. 
This was the devil's introduction to domestic fe- 
licity ; and he soon found that his late infernal 
residence itself was paradise when compared with 
earth, and such a witch of a woman for a wedded 
wife. 

He could not bear itlong. Full of shame and 
sorrow, he cursed the whole race of womankind, 
and his own choice above every other. He wan- 
dered away into the deepest woods and the wild- 
est wildernesses, blessing the fortune that had 
given sufficient strength to his weary legs to car- 
ry him so far off from his beautiful bride. 

And so he strayed in melancholy mood into a 
thicket, where he saw a little meagre man busied 
in digging up gnd gathering together various 
roots and herbs. The man looked upon him with 
a friendly but g omy and embarrassed counte- 
nance, and the d- vil soon discovered that he had 
no picture of hujan happiness before him; but 
he tenderly inqu fed into the man’s history and 
Lye poor botanist answ with 
sighs that he war in an unfortunate creatnre 
whom a bad wif had brought to misery, having 
squandered his Belongings, and so plagued his 
existence that hé felt it a relief to occupy himself 


by collecting sing@pjes in the desert in order to es- 
cape from that e house-devil. 

The story ced on the devil’s mind a fel- 
low-feeling of s y, and he narrated to the 


little man the eg serience of his own mortal fe- 
licity. They wé ® soon bound together in the 
strongest bonds friendship; they discussed 
their mutual gri and determined to work 
together for their Common relief, and to help one 
another in partnership. The little man collected 
& great supply of roots and herbs, and the devil. 
whose hatred against the whole race of mortal 
man had been greatly sharpened by his more in- 
timate acquaintance with the better half, used 
every art of witchery and deceit to induce peo- 
to trade with his associate. He 
first one and then another, and did not come 
out of them until the little man had come to 
cure them with his mysterious medicines; and 
such was the success of these devices that they 
collected heaps of money, and so long had their 
traffic been carried on that the woods and wastes 
failed to present them with a sufficient supply of 
simples the demand. Meanwhile with the 
accumulation of wealth the passion of avarice 
entered into the soul of the meagre little man, 
and he determined for the future to disregard 
the agreement he had made with the devil. He 
deceived his comrade as often as he could, and, 
instead of giving half their earnings, he often 
handed to him less than a third. The devil’s 
sharp-sightedness soon discovered the roguery, 
and he only waited a favorable opportunity for 
taking becoming revenge. 

He entered into a peasant girl, and maddened 
her with such a fearful frenzy that half the af- 
frighted villagers fled. The meagre man came 
with his healing herbs; but though the gil was 
_ exorcised by every charm and by every influence 
| that had hitherto in every case succeeded, the 


ed scorn and defiance at the 


Mr. Bruff had his parting word of mockery for | devil that ye her declared that he would 
i r, hurl 


me, before he too hurried out, in his turn. 


never quit 


i 
thy 
ieee accepted his invitation in the warmest terms. 
Ne If I suffered the arrangement thus made between 
1 them to be carried out—if she once passed the 
~ threshold of Mr. Bruff’s door—farewell to the 
fondest hope of my life, the << 
lost sheep back to the fold! 
| such a calamity as this quite overwhelmed me. 
I cast the miserable trammels of worldly discre- 
tion to the winds, and spoke with the fervor that 
filled me, in the words that came first. 
you my modest home; come to London by the 
iF | next ~ ~ and share it with me!” 
| 
that. fer color rosé, and her eyes brightened 
i fiercely. She turned to the lawyer, and, owe 
ing at Mr. Ablewhite, asked, haughtily, What 
does he mean ?” 
fe Mr. Bruff interfered for the third time. 
Ih ‘“‘You appear to forget,” he said, addressing 
13 Mr. Ablewhite, “that you took this house as 
Verinder’s guardian, for Miss Verinder's 
use. 
have a last w ve 
said some time since, if this—” He looked ty 
% way, pondering what abominable name he shouki 
[ call me—“ if this Rampant Spinster had not in- 
> terrupted us. I beg to inform you, Sir, that, if 
pe my son is not to be Miss Verinder’s 
” 
d 
hired in thy mame, entire responsibil - 
ity of it on my Shouldéts. it tity house. I 
a, can keep it, or let ft, just as I please. 1 have 
i4 no wish to hurry Miss Verinder. On the con- 
trary, 1 beg her to remove her guest and her tug- 
gage, at her own entire convenience.” He made 
a 
+ 
4 
4 reathe the same air with her! It frightens me 
to feel that we are in the same room er!” 
| 
4 
4 
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exorciser, 


obstinacy 


the est lexity ; but in his wild despair 
of a plan by which be could fot only 
tawiden, bat ont of the 


he dreamed of a 


one sort or another, always plenty to eat ; so that, 
after what we had gone through in England, you 


put up With such inconveniences as fell to our 
share, and, as & tamiter of course, there were 
things to SH0euiiber Gut there in what some 
woul eal the wi though it was | 
were times, for wh®h We were in dread 
‘hinge ae and there, abot; “chen che Place 
of the you 

joke the be- 

beer, but I 

and, 

always did 

looking 

I saw 


dren’s brains 


j 
7 


4 


— 


if of a 
stant. 


were unavailing, for to wait till the baby woke, 
or to go in and attack the snake, seemed equally 
dangerous. 


seemed as great, since, 
might wake first and glide off, the probabilities 


shouted out that he de- 
is sudden and unexpected 


and 
of the devil placed the little man in 


I had knocked up 
and doing what little I 
; for, that being 


j 


i 
q 


“gi 


rf 


¢ 


FFE 


s 


object th ; 
isonous nature, they struck in an in- 
oughts came swiftly enough, but they 


Even if I made a slight noise the 
though the 


i 
i 


were just as great that the child might wake at 
the same time. 

And so I turned over the chances again and 
again, my eyes all the while fixed upon the two 
sleeping occupants of the cradle; whose 
warmth had evidently ateracted the 

‘**T went in and saw it Gere,” 
wife, and then, withows tag ty 
whispered 


; 


fr 


3 
5 


i 


pockets 


f 


a 
2 


4 


the tight, dreadful-looking mouth. 
Now Was the time when I should have fired, 


with the stout handle ; my hand fell 
to thy side as I the little innocent 

the cfadie smile and then laugh at the gently 
wndulating head of the snake; while, as the ag- 


head preparatory 

pulled the trigger, when crack of the 
for in my trembling state I might have in- 
i of 


glided over the side, every thing 
seemed to swim, ahd I tried to catch at thé wall 
of the hat to gave myself from falling. 

But that soon went off; and then, gazing in 


horrible anxiety, I obtained my shot-pouch from 
the kitchen, rammed down a-charge upon tht 
bullét, and cautiously went M search of the rep- 
tile. 


I knew that he must still be i the part of the 
hat eed for sleeping-plaee®, and, after can- 
tidtisly péefing about, | cathe Wpen the hole where 


it hed tak@n g between the 


33 


H 


i 


writhing 


the bole Of COMimunication. I never sa 
snake writhe and twist as that creature did, 


I was too excited then to feel afraid, and a few 
blows from the but-end of the gun laid it so that 
there was only a little movement left in its body, 
which did not stop for an hour or two after I had 
cut off his head with the axe. » 


Warteen feet three inches long it was, 
tick as my arm; while, as to its weight, 
eradie rock to and fro heavily as it 


VIOLETS AT HOME. 


taper bads of violet! 
I give them to my sweet, and sne 
Pats them where ing sweeter yet 


White violets find whiter rest; 

how fr & fave. 

or ragrant breast! 
Inviolate. 


nUME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue medals and diplomas awarded to American ex- 
hibitors at the Pyris are now on exhibi- 
tion at the Capitol in W . They are arranged 
in the Hall formerly by the House of Repre- 

and make quite an imposing display. The 

taining the medals are beautifal specimens 

of workmanship, being made of French glass, sur- 
mounted by a frame-work of burnished steel. These 
cases contain four crosses of the Legion of Honor, 
three grand prizes, fifteen gold medals, one artist's 
medal, seventy-four silver and ninety-five bronze med- 
als. The number of diplomas greatly exceeds the 
number of medalse—a result of the rule of awards 
adopted by the Imperial Commissivn, that when two 
or more awards of the same denomination are made 
to one exhibitor fer different producta, the number of 
diplomas issued Will correspond with the number of 
awards; but offi? one medal will be issued, which 
covers all. Als® under similar circumstances a supe- 
rior medal covets those of less value. It is stated that 
the per centage of awards to exhibitors from four 
countries is as follows: France, 56.67; United States, 
52.79; Germany, 47.50; Great Britain, 26.10. A gold 
medal was decreed to the ‘Industrie Armoiriere des 
Etats Unis d’Amérique,” which, consequently, does 
to any individual. A silver medal was de- 

to United States Government for specimens 
of eutiers’ houses. This award was the spontaneous 
act of the Imperial Commission. A bronze medal 
was also struck for the Agricultural Bureau. These 
will probably be placed in the Patent Office, and 
then present a specimen of each kind of medals 


is now confidently stated that Dr. Livingstone, 
great African traveler, ie not only alive, but that 

of exploration has been eminently succese- 
and oe in England may soon be ex- 
will be to him a strange coming-home. His 
have been written, bie character and worth 


tured to reliable tradesmen and huonorably dis- 
charged. In this institution the steady performance 
of the routine of daily duties is in iteelf a corrective of 
vicious tendencies, and the discipline is an excellent 
training for a useful life. 
A curious discovery has been made near Knoxville, 
which antiquarians are requested to ex- 
For many years past a gentleman owning a 
has been interested in the fact that his 


i 


‘s | cattle seem to be attracted to a particular locality on 


the habit of constantly resort- 
determined to investigate the 
commenced to excavate upon 
down about seven feet 

rock. He found a well 

about eight ffieles in @iameter ; from this well he pro- 
cured salt-water of — sufi¢ient to enable him 
to obtain salt by the Boiling of a Ww gallons. The 
gentleman uted his investi and found a 
qttantity of stone kettles made of magerial similar to 
that Weed by the Indians for their bhGine ware. The 
were broken, but the indicated that 
were about three feet th @iiineter, and were 
about frty in number. A most@trilfing fact connect- 
Wilts ile diecovery is, that Mitles were found 


Growing above them were 
wittth were evidently two Genturi@ old. The ques- 
tion is, how di@ the come there ? 
An commeftits upon those people who com- 
that cost a great deal, by citing a few 
eat tt costs $85,000,000 to pay the fees 
of Amertean lawyets 


96,000, 
th the United 


hundred and seventy-nine have been | 


They canvaseed the village, and invited all the ladies 
to come out on that day and join In the demonstra- 
tion. At two o'clock, on election-day, they assembled 
at a large hall, and marched to the room where the 
election was held, and one hundred and fourteen de- 
posited their votes in favor of prohibition and six 
against. While they were marching through the room 
where the election was held the utmost order pre- 
vailed, and, when were retiring, three hearty 
cheers were given for ladies of Sturgis. 

Among the curiosities of the world may be men; 
tioned a family living in Michigan, bearing the eur- 
name of Tharston. ere are twelve children, who 
answer to the fo euphoniods names: The eldest 
is Ulysses Ithicus; the second, Leodis Iphigenia; the 
third, a girl, Ch Andromeca; fourth, Epami- 
nondas phroditus; fifth, Achilles Lycurgus; sixth, 
Miltiades Aristiades ; seventh, Cassius Brutus ; eighth, 
Solon Kossuth ; ninth, Agamemnon Hiland ; tenth, a 
girl, Dulcena Dulcerado; eleventh, Patrocias Antilo- 
cus; and twelfth, Wendell Phillips. 

A newspaper is reported to have appeared in Alaska. — 
It is called the Alaska Herald, and is printed in Rue- 
sian and English. 

There is a plan of establishing an insect menagerie. 
at a place called Montsouri, in France. The insects 
are to be put in cages and kept alive, just like other 
specimens of natural history. The gentleman wha 
proposes this mentions twenty thousand members of 
the insect family who could be decently fed and sub- 
mitted to the public gaze. 

Ordinary lead shot are made being dropped 
throngh perforated iron ‘cu from the top of 
a lofty tower. The particles of semi-@aid lead assume 
in their descent a globular form, and by the time they 
reach the bottom they are in general sufficiently hard- 
ened to bear the shock of striking the surface of a vee- 
sel of water placed to receive them. Sothetimes, how- 
ever, the momentum is so great that many of the pel- 
lets flatten from the force with which they strike the 


- receiver. This difficulty has been obviated. In the 


Lead Factory of Mesars. Le Roy & Co., of this city, sit- 
uated on Water Street, the shot are dropped but a 
short distance, and are buoyed up in their descent by 
a current of cold air which retards their fall to an ex- 
tent sufficient to prevent their flattening, and renders 
them almost perfectly ‘ shot re- 
quire, by the ordinary method of mapufactaring them, 
a greater height than small-sized; while a hundred 
feet is sufficient for the latter, the former require pcr- 
haps a handred and fifty feet. A Shot-tower of 
Messrs. Le Roy, near Fifty-fourth Street, on the East 
River, is a hundred and fifty feet high. The Phila- 
deiphia Shot-tower is a hundred and eighty feet high. 
But the highest erection of thie kind is said to be at 
Villach in Carinthia, and is two hundred and forty: 
uine feet in height. 


Some tired editor, having apparently fallen asleep 
immediately after reading Edgar Poe's “‘ Raven,” pro: 
duces the following jumble: 


— surely round our waist our pants 
we tightened, put on our hat, then into the dark- 
ness we saw with trembling and much fear- 
ing, gia of Thomas Cat 

With t and wonder we gazed upon 


the son of thunder as he sat upon the floor, when a 
resolution and a rapid movement making, !o! 
door! Now clear ont, we hoaree- 
o’er head we flouted, take your 
floor with air and mien ma- 
domestic, made ‘is 
without crow!l- 
ta howling. Not a word 
elated to escape a 

to bed.” 
celebrated in New: 
ave entered on their 
were supplied with 
dry-goods — of one kind — to, last a lifetime. 
Wedding,” which 
to celebrate forty-five 
A dictionary of weddings 


present day. 


: 


tleman to 
rs earved 
“ Now,” said the 
farmer, “when you are called upon to marry a cou- 
ple, you never expect a less sum than three dollars, 


Doctor, “‘I would agree to 
marriage-fee for a bushel of 


—— well,” said the farmer, “I'll take your offer, 
and send you the potatoes.” 

A few days afterward the clergyman was called on 
to splice a loving couple at D——., a place about four 
miles from where he lived. When the ceremony was 
over the bridegroom said to the worthy minister: 

“Well, parson, I s’pose I must fork over something 
for your trouble. What say you to taking one of my 
terrier pups? The best breed, I tel! you, in the coun- 


I suppose a figure two would do for 
splice, eh 


Doctor took the pup with joy. The joke was 
too ; he hastened to the farmer, saying: | 
** Now, friend, here is my fee; how shall we divide 
it?” 
The farmer relished the joke #0 wel! that he in- 
creased the potatoes to half a dozen bushels. 


Leipste fs not only the greatest book market in Ger- 
many, but In the world. With about 90,000 inhal)- 
itante, it bas more than 200 publishers and bok ig 
sellers. 


In the census of the Northwestern Provinces of In, 
for 1866, the business of two hundred and twenty- 
men is described as “flattering for gain.” They 
the descendants of a class who, in the timex of the 

court, preceded the dignitaries of the 
palace, or princes visiting the country, and 
sang loud praise of their titles and warlike acts. There 
are also enumerated four charmers, eight hundred and 
fifty-one jesters, two hundred and fifty-nine mimics, 
one hundred and thirty-three hangmen, twenty-nine 
professed mourners, nearly — hundred and eighty 
thousand beggars, and thirty-five “sturdy al 

matrimon 


beggars." 
girls, to ial statistics, are 


married off at the of ten, and Often younger. The 
“husband's side seems to be * that 
half as muet. cven 
one-fourth vider 


An ac0Oeimodatifig editor in Denver City, having 
recetved fom a distressed lady a letter of inquiry on 
thus : “Sire. ——, we have 


pised his 
| I should have liked to skin the beast, but I 
universal world. could SOt master my horror. I meastied it 
covety of maiden, when the mam cxme and ae 
the devil, “ fot | Gon,” and she gli my side. aw 
cure the gifl; I Will call Giy wife to help thee!” I did not know then, but she told glided 
Hardly the words nttered when the devil how she lad carried the little boy to HEE Snakes are scarce now in this part ; for there 
begat t© snd his agitation made ali the anid gi isn't @ fain in Queensland that does not wage war 
bones fell in conered- she them, and where there was one settler 
sions isery there are scores now. 
to ah not stirred. now, as I 
back than to wit ih my hand, Knowing though did that it 
coma in it seemed of fo use, for I dared not 
but left & hivn. tretibling hands, I felt in my 
to if thete was a bullet in them, 
ee softly paling out the ramrod I un- 
cover the worm and drew the | 
FORK-TONGUED. reverséd the piece, and let the shot full Must always be. 
she th Stange, hatth, when I softly forced down the tul- 
cradked voi; atid, I started and looked | 
frork thy Work, There was my wife coming toward 
and & look her white face, place 
that tnade tie y nnd run to meet 
her. ¥ het feist we She Was falling, when And there we stood for quite half an howr, 
her we shiver that | Watching beast comfortably | 
This wae soon we s@ftled out in the | that the baby would While 
up country, and thefe was Gtily another hut here trembled so that I could not hold gun 
and thefe in those days; but, after years of | Steady. Ome minute I was thinking that | 
knovking sbowt at hornie, trying hard to get had Gotie wrong in changing the charge, the 7 
an henest living and never sueceeding, we had | ™™* intriate that I was  % then I fancied 
made tp otir minds to Australia; and here | that the gan might miss fire, or that I might 
we were, living in the = own child. A hundred horrible thoughts 
for myself, shepherding, ent tmy mind before little Joe began to cry 
could ih the shape of out to his mother, and she glided away while I 
my right trade, oh fulrich soi | muttered to myself ‘‘ Thank Heaven!” for she 
ing tl it did seem a sin to me not to have a woo from ~~ what followed. 
turn at it; 80, what seeds I could from H at one and the same moment 
Sydney, and the few I had brought in | up. saw 
my chest, I to make quite a little Eden | ™OV®, ane its Lttie arms thrown out, w 
of ‘the bit of land broke wp round our hut. We the motion beneath the blanket I k 
were not saving thohey, not to any extent, but | ™@st have kicked a little. Then 
there was a roof over our heads, and no rent to rapid movement in the cradle, and as I 
pay, pores tes of my own growing, and an the Der taking aim there 
them ng plenty of work to do, and, of the horrible reptile exposed 
gliding over coil as it seemed to 
wow “The other night, while we lay musing and our 
may be sure we were willing @nough to try and | charged with shot I should have fired, weary brain confusing over the topics of the day. 
. have pre part of ite body ; suddenly we heard a rattling as of a serried host a 
only a single I felt that the head as aay their fury. whet 
cried upstart we ayvaios 
| the part attacked when Opportunity served. door. Oh, ‘tis grumbled, as o’er 
| (hide, glide, glide, .y evil hage arm-chair we stumb a bug and nothing 
quickly and as h Wee more. Then said we, ouranger rising (for we thoucht 
| body it 80 80 offend), do you 
f, hate it think a small the whole room would 
the Sir? No! "the not a my friend. Now be- 
| darting in and 
i ther side of the ild see the 
| glance of the and @xpected every | 
modiment to hear the shriek tit with terror, 
| us the lowered head fow rested ifs breast. 
Biit No, the child lity perfectly still a few mo- | Reta 
| Melita, and then I stood trembling in every limb 
tis 1 saw the snalte’s head drawn back, and then and girls, have been taken in the 
begin to sway to and fro, and from side to side, oo, ae 4 i place, —~y for 
diréctly half score of to spear the glistening neck of the beast gently undula- to ts dustry, t use- 4 
us, and some Of iain ott the chil. | ting, while the tongue still darted in and out of jority of wi hg t tuto the yale ell ~ oe 
yhteen 
girl but I Was too unnerved; and laying down my | of the 
her. gun I @eized the hoe, meaning to attack the 
Joe the path playing, 
gan to thittk she must 
turned ovér ih my own 
~~ ing the little white hands try to catéh at it as it 
Just her face grew — to and fro, oR vce seemed to come ) 
thong to . I snatched gun, and as the snake and you sometimes get ten dollars—this for a few 
minutes’ service.” 
vo you half my 
white, all the Wood my 
for if there is 
A it is a snake, the coils in the cradle, and as the tail of the sitttke 
like Of whith 
HEE close at hand. 
don't lew we 
thiteg T remember ts window 
with holding 6s tgtt in her arms, | at the window, I tried to make out the where- 
me wes our | abouts of my @hemy, as and try. £ 
ittle thing of nine trenths was - and | the gun, so that the powder might run up a 
my BeAr SHEE to bé We to ice as I oe nipple. The snake was nowhere to be seem, Hd | 5 depth of 70 feet below the of the ground. | «, 
nestled in the feot of heeeame partly hidden in | darting in I seized the child, and carried it Ott 
with soffié OF its hofrible coils | to its mother, when, now feeling relieved of 
or head résting upon them, the 
mea Seen sitite | had been in the 
was awful, and 
there for a few moments leani upon the 
Of the ‘oe I had caught up, not 600 to keep the 
itty @yes were fixed upon the wove 
y would wake and make 
sufficient to irritate the snake, oosely down tt a wo can 
poisonous or I felt that | was an outlet beneath | an It ic 
I do? I asked miyself, as the various ences 80 that 
of helplessness wie of. If] they at home. Ode might serve 
in the cradlewhde ‘enheard | for charehes, by jediciows management. 
h he wer A new edition of the 8 “ Chicago Bi- 
not chop at t The af 
the child, for I could see that sollie of the folds 
lay right across it. I dared not mite @ Hivise, family reotrd suited to the wants of the In ad- 
lest the next moment the child should awake as dition to the otdinartty devoted so bivinn, mar- | eee 
well as the reptile, for I knew the rapidity With was full of smoke, there was a Mages, ad Qtatne, covera) leaves will be elded tor 4i- 
which the horrible creatures could wad | scuffing noise, and as looked | 
a meeting of the citizens of Sturgis, im that State, an . te at the of " 
“Harry, Harry !” shrieked my wife wes minds to tho ladies to aid Ge come pre- than she OF marsiage. 
and on rushing out, there was the beast ty he coming 
replied that they would y were to 
vote. thé gentlemen could do mo than to in- 
some flowers by the Hl vite them to come Gat on ON@leRAy Gu@ make a | buttéd the cyclopedias, and Can find no better recipe 
demonstration in favor of peewee, A Committee | for cooking cabbage than to put it into a pot over the 
oo of twelve was appointed to carry out this object. | fire, and let it boll,” 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR ROBERT NAPIER AND STAFF.—[From PHoToGRAPHS FORWARDED BY THE, “‘ New HeEratp” IN ABYSSINIA. 


SPRING IN THE COUNTRY. | 


We had scarcely a touch of real spring weather 
during the first two months of that usually delight- 
ful season. We are in its last month now; the 
warmer May days are upon us, and the work of 


gardening has already fairly began in the coun- 

. There is no more delightful labor of the 
farmer’s life. The heavier crops are put in the 
ground in earlier and colder weather, and by 
rougher hands ; the work of ing belongs to 
milder days and gentler han The men may 


it 
‘ 


— 


SIR ROBERT NAPIER AND STAFF ENTERTAINED BY THE PRINCE OF TIGRE | 


be employed to trail the vines upon high arbors 
beyond reach or turn the hard sod; but the gar- 
den belongs to the girls and boys and women, 
and it is they who most delight in its labors, and 
it is more especially for them that we give the 


engraving on the opposite page. 


Vif 


THE ABYSSINIAN WAR. 


Tue special correspondent of the New York 
Herald, attached to the British Army expedition 
in Abyssinia—the same whose dispatches have 
been furnished to the British War Office and 
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his armor-bearer. 
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London papers in advance of their own official 
reports—has lately sent to that enterprising jour- 
nal a series of photographs of Major-General Sir 
HoneRT Napier and the officers of his Staff. We 
are indebted to the editor of the £rra/d far af- 
{ording us facilities for reproducing the likenesses 
of these distinguished officers in this issue of the 
Weekly. 
GENERAL NAPIER. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Ropert Narirer, Com- 
mander of the Anglo-Indian Anny, was born in 
Cevlon about 1810, He entered the British A 
in India im the vear 1827. For the next suc- 
ceeding eighteen years he was employed in the 
Public Work Department of the Army. As a 
captain he served with great gallantry and efti- 
ciency in the Sikh war of 1846, having obtained 
leave of absence from his civil duties the year 
previous. He had a horse killed under him in 
the battle of Moodkee, and another in the battle 
of Ferozeshah. At Sobraon he was attached to 
the Staff of the Commanding General, and was 
subsequently much noticed by Lord HarpInceE. 
He was Chief Engineer of the force operating 
against the insurgents in Mooltan in 1848, and 
afterward second in command. He was severely 
wounded at Lahore. On the annexation of the 


he served under General Outram during the mu- 
tiny in the district, and was present with the First 
Division at the relief of Lucknow. He served 
afterward under Lord Ciypve, and in Central 
India under Sir HuGu Rose, now Lord StRaTH- 
NAIRN, and in command of the forces in Ireland. 

General Naprer went to China under Sir Hore 
GRANT, where he was present at the capture of 
the Takoo fort in 1260. Returning to India, he 
was appointed on-the Council of the Governor- 
General. In 1265 he was commissioned Com- 
mander-in-€ hief of the Bombay Army, and from 
Bombay he has Leen sent to Abyssinia. 


GENERAL NAPIER AND THE PRINCE OF TIGRE. 
Our second illustration, on page 297, is of an in- 
terview between General Nariek and the Prince 
of Tigré, which took place near the camp of the 
former at Ad-Abaga. General Napier was the 
guest, Prince Kassa played the part of host; but 
preliminary to the interview there was enacted 
a scene well worth recording. ‘The respective 
camps of the two commanders were on either 
side of the small river Diab. The British Gen- 
eral, mounted on an elephant, and fullowed by 
his Staff, rode down to the banks of the river. 
His appearance on the elephant was tu impress 
Kassa with the power and scientific skill of 
the white man; for the Abvyssinians fear the 
elephant much, and have never ventured to 
tame him. At this time the Abvssinian line 
suddenly opened out in the centre, and Kassa, 
surrounded by his immediate counselors and 
guard, rode forward on a white mule with a 
crimson umbrella borne above his head, and was 
received by Sir RopertT Napier. ‘The conver- 
sation was conducted through an interpreter. 
Prince Kassa was ceremoniously conducted into 
the Generals tent, where a long conference was 
held with the most satisfactory results. Having 
received some presents—a horse, a double-bar- 
reled rifle, and glass vases—he promised his aid 
to the expedition in fhe matter of foo@ and for- 
age. Aninspection of the British troops then took 
place, after which Sir Rosert Napier ac- 
cepted an invitation to visit Kassa’s tent. At 
the further side of the circular tent was a small 
couch covered with silk cloth, on which the Prince 
took his seat, and placed Sir Ropert Napier at 
his side. ‘The Abyssinian officers of high grade 
sat round the tent on the floor at the left-hand 
side of their chief, while the English seated 
themselves on the ground to the left of their 
commander. Girls bearing large baskets of Ab- 
yssinian bread and curry came in and placed 
them on the ground in front of the visitors. 
The bread was brown, formed in flat, circular 
cakes about a foot in diameter, and had a slight- 
ly sour taste. After enough had been eaten, oth- 
er girls entered, bearing huge bullock-horns fill- 
ed with ‘‘tedge,” a drink made of fermented 
honey. ‘This was’ poured into Florence flasks, 
and given to each guest. After a while, when 
many flasks liad been emptied, musicians were 
introduced. ‘The band consisted of six men who 
played on long pipes, which uttered wild but not 
unpleasant music. A war song was sung by a 
minstrel, and all the Abyssinians joined in chorus. 
After this the British commander was first in- 
vested with a silver-gilt armlet, the sign of a 
great warrior. Then a lion's skin aud mane, the 
mark of a fierce fighter in battle, were placed. 
upon his shoulders, a sword was girt upon his 
side, and a spear and shield for him were handed 
to one of his Staff, who acted on the occasion as 
The meeting then broke up. 
Kassa, after frequent hand - shaking, accompa- 
. nied the General to the door of the tent, where a 
gray mule, caparisoned with Abyssinian saddlery 
and trappings, was waiting. On this Sir Kon- 
ERT Napier had to mount; and, again accom- 
panied by the Abyssinian Army, rode down to the 
Diab, where the Abyssinians halted. 
We are called upon this week to chronicle the 
‘end of this war, which has been very brief but 
very expensive. It was begun, as doubtless most 
of our readers know, for the release of a number 
of British and other foreign officers, merchants, 
and artisans forcibly detained by King THro- 
DORUS, in order to secure the services of the lat- 
ter, and for other State reasons. All peaceful 
demands having been refused the Derby admin- 
istration of England ordered the Indian army, 
inder the command of General Naptrer, to in- 
‘de the domains of Abyssinia, and release the 
inects of the (jueen by force. 
‘seneral Napier landed in. Abyssinia in De- 
cember, 1867, and immediately began his ad- 
vance. King THroports at the same time 
turned his capital of Debra-Tabor, and retired 


to the mountain fortress of Magdala. Here he 
was pursued by General Napier and his army of 
10,000.men. 

The march through the country 1s represented 
as having been very difficult. Elephants and 
camels had to be employed instead of horses and 
mules, and even these ** ships of the desert” suf- 
fered greatly. ‘The mountain passes were ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and the ascents very high. 
Many of the animals employed were lost near 
Magdala, in crossing a ravine, which is described 
as being 8 miles wide, with a descent of 3500 
feet, and an ascent of 4500 feet. 

It was immediately after crossing this difficult 
ravine that the British army came within reach 
of King THreoporvs, and found him ready to 
obstruct its march. The fortress of Magdala 
was found to be a very formidable one, mounting 
28 large guns, and garrisoned by about 15,000 
troops. After reconnoitring it on April 7, Gen- 
eral NAPIER pronounced it almost impregnable, 
but continued to advance until immediately in 
front ot the position. On April 8 he forwarded 
a letter to King THEeoporvws, demanding the re- 
lease of the British captives. This he refused to 
do, and on April 10 General Napier invested 
the positiun. These movements brought on a 
fight, which resulted in driving King THroports 
from his outer works into the citadel of the for- 
tress, where he prepared to defend himself. Dur- 
ing the next two days he released the English 
captives, but refused to surrender in person. 
This General Narrer demanded, and on the ex- 
piration of a truce granted for that purpose he 
ordered an assault on the fortress. It was car- 
ried after a short but vigorous assault, in which 
the British loss was small. King Tueoporvs 
was killed inside the citadel, defending it to the 
last. Two of his sons and fourteen thousand 
soldiers were taken pri The fortress was 
given up to the troops, who plundered it. Among 
the *‘ loot” were found four crowns of solid gold, 
thousands of silver plates, and large quantities of 

jewels. 
‘ On the second day after the battle General 
NAPIER began the return march to India, declar- 
ing that the purpose of the war had been accom- 
plished. 


SILENT LOVE. 


Yoru say I love not, ‘cause I do not play 

Still with your ringlets, and kiss time away: 

By love's religion, I must here confess it, 

The most I love when I the least express it! 
Small gifts find tongues; full casks are ever found 
To give, if any, yet but little sound: 

Deep waters noiseless are; and this we know, 
That chiding streams betray small depth below; 
So when love speechless is, it doth express 

A depth in love, and that depth bottomless, 
Now since my love is tongueless, know me such 
Who speaks but little, ‘cause I love so much. 


*NO MOVING IN MAY.” 


Narcissus SEMPLE Was not more vain per- 
haps than the generality of his sex, which, to 
prevent any mistakes and misconceptions of his 
character at the beginning of this ‘* moving tale 
by (East River) flood and (Long Island) field,” 
I may as well say, was not that of the gentler sort. 
IIe had his faults, however, and modesty was not 
of them; but I, who am a little skeptical in re- 
gard to the virtues of man in general, still think 
he had no more vanity than the rest of his fel- 
lows, but knew less how to conceal it. He was 
very consequential of manner, but not, perhaps, 
more than his first-class position in (not first- 
class) society warranted. He knew the advant- 
ages of a well-turned figure, af not the joys of a 
well-regulated mind, and managed to array the 
one well in good clothes if he did not well store 
the other with great ideas. And yet I can not 
say that he presumed unjustifiably on his—well, 
on what, if you had ever seen him, you must can- 
didly admit to be—his very dangerous, not to say 
killing, appearance. 

If there was any virtue which could not be de- 
nied Mr. Semple, it was that of charitableness. 
He could not for the life of him resist a woman’s 
appeal (or challenge) to a flirtation ; therefore, is 
it to be wondered at that when, after several 
times encountering on the Fulton ferry-boats the 
fine person and expressive eye of Miss Lucy Pey- 
ton, to him incognita, she actually smiled to him 
(or at him), he succumbed to his better nature 
and took the first steps toward a flirtation by fol- 
lowing the lady home ? 

But for some time this was all that he could 
accomplish. He had followed at a respectful 
distance, but the young lady was very timid, and 
had become nervous at seeing him following her ; 
so she avoided him afterward, and he was for a 
long time compelled to be content with the in- 
formation that she lived on the Heights, in a 
neat house, on the door of which was the name 
** Peyton.” He passed by the house frequently 
on his way to his boarding-house in South Brook- 
lyn, but he saw no sweet face at the window and 
learned no more of the lady. But I am sorry to 
say that he told his friend and fellow-lodger, 
Laurence Kirk, a great deal more than this, 
and boasted of smiles unsmiled and favors unex- 
tended. 

During this winter, which Mr. Semple spent 
in an unsuccessful attempt to get up a flirtation, 
his boarding-house grew too familiar. Boarding- 
houses have a bad habit of doing this ; they do not 
always improve on acquaintance. The nearer you 
approach your landlady the smaller she becomes : 
she grows less obliging, and takes a fancy to 
treating you like one of the family, and starving 
you on stale bread and tough meats. It must 
he patent to all my readers who have ever board- 
edi long at one house that familiarity with board- 
ing-houses, as with individuals, breeds disgust. 
A somewhat too long intimacy of three months 
with their landlady had thus disgusted Messrs. 
Kiirk and Semple (not to mention the landlady), 


and they turned with desperation to the columns 
of the £ugle, to plange among the delusive ad- 
vertisements h ** Boarding,” and after many 
searches they one day encountered this decidedly 
attractive document : 


OARD.—A in her own house in Wil- 


low Street, on the Heights, will take two youn 
men to board and —— No moving in May. Ad- 
dress Mrs. P., box 14, Eagle office.” 


“We will go there,” said Kirk, decisively, as 
if all depended on his saying so. 

** Just the place!” exclaimed Semple. ‘* That’s 
her neighborhood.” 


** Whose ?” 


Hers—my charmer’s. 

** Which one ?” 

** Oh pshaw ! you know who I mean. I never 
mention names.’ 

** And all these conquests you have been tell- 
ing me about refer to only one person.” 

‘*No, no, no. But attend to this now. Will 
you write or shall I? My note-paper is marked 
with my monogram. Perhaps I had better. It 
looks more distingué and responsible than plain 
note. Don’t you think so?” 

** Yes, yes, write by all means, and do it quick- 
ly. Let us get out of this place.” 

The note was written, sealed, sent, and an- 
swered. Moreover the answer was favorable, 
and an interview was desired. The number of 
the house was given and the name, Mrs. Peyton, 
No.—. The very identical house where his vic- 
tim lived! But Narcissus never mentioned that 
fact to his room-mate. 

The interview was had, the transfer was soon 
made, and the young gentlemen found them- 
selves ensconced in a neat roum in a pleasant 
house with the widow Peyton and her daughter, 
Lacy, the lady beforementioned by us, and ad- 
mired by the ible Mr. I 
remembered that gentleman at Miss Lucy 
kept such knowledge to herself, and met the 
two gentlemen as if they were perfect strangers. 
Mr. Semple kept his knowledge of the lady to 
himself, and prepared himself to astonish Kirk 
by another conquest. Mr. Kirk made himself 
generally ble—at first paying his devoirs 
entirely to the old lady ; while Semple absorbed 
the time, if not the attention, of Miss Lucy. 

Why is it that young men of diametrically op- 
posite ¢ are frequently found to be most 
intimate and constant friends? And why is it, 
too, that mothers, who have the training of daugh- 
ters, bring them up to be so unlike themselves in 
every respect but features? Does friendship, 
like love, delight in opposites? Does maternal 
love, like the other species, delight in joining 
contrasts, or at least in producing them? No 
matter what the explanation may be, such is the 
case in many thousands of instances; and Lau- 
rence Kirk and Narcissus Semple, and Mrs. Pey- 
ton and her daughter Lucy, formed a couple of 
interesting illustrations of this curious fact and 
phase in human nature. I wonder if Kirk had 
not chosen his friend, and Mrs. Peyton had not 
trained her daughter, as *‘ foils’—the contrasts 
to their own characters. Laurence Kirk was 
what Mr. Semple was not—a modest man, and 
a sensible one. He was, too, a little cynical, 
and disposed to be retiring rather than forward 
or sociable, while no one ever accused Mr. Sem- 
ple of any such faults. He had no great opinion 
of his looks or attainments, and yet he was not a 
bad-looking man, and had a good command of 
language and a flow of ideas when he chose to 
express the one by the use of the other, which 
was not often, as he spent most of his time in 
reading. Perhaps it was owing to the fact that 
he did spend much time in reading that he was 
able to be interesting when he did talk—a fact, 
by-the-way, that many other persons than Mr. 
Semple do not seem to comprehend. 

There was a similar contrast, so Mr. Kirk soon 
discovered, between Mrs. Peyton and her daugh- 
ter. The old lady was what is vulgarly called a 
** high-flier,” while her daughter was provoking- 
ly democratic. The elder was always on her 
dignity; the young lady was sociable to a de- 
gree that bordered on freedom—so Mr. Kirk 
was pained to conclude after he had been there 
afew days. But at the same time she was mod- 
est and not obtrusive, and decidedly cheerful and 
sensible. I do not mean that the old lady was 
not sensible and cheerful also; but she had a 
weakness about ‘‘her family name,” and was a 
little too stiff in her manner. She differed from 
her daughter in that she seldom laughed heartily, 
though she always had a smile on her face; but 
most the contrast was observable in the differ- 
ence between the manner of the two toward their 
guests or rather lodgers. While Kirk, with his 
quiet ways, absorbed the attention of the old 
lady, Mr. Semple made himself very attentive 
to Miss Lucy; and after they had been in the 
house a few weeks the result of this disposition 
began to affect every body with the possible ex- 
ception of Semple himself. Kirk was disposed 
at first to admire, as much as he ever admired, 
the young woman whose cheerful disposition dis- 
played itself under all circumstances. He had 
of one occasion come upon her suddenly while 
engaged in dusting the parlor with a handker- 
chief tied around her head to save her hair, and 
her conduct was so very easy and gracefal under 
this trying circumstance that he began to look 
upon her as a sensible as well as sweet-tempered 
young lady. Miss Lucy was at first rently 
quite as c ed by the grave face manner 
and conversation of Mr. Kirk, and in her free 
and pleasant way she evinced much pleasure in 
his society. In a very few weeks the acquaint- 
ance between the two warmed into quite a friend- 
ship ; | had long conversati thing 
as wn for the sedate Kirk as it was common 
with the lively young lady ; they even read Owen 
Meredith's ‘‘ Lucile” together, or rather Kirk 
read it aloud to her; they went to hear the 
Grande Duchesse, and afterward hummed its 
airs over as does every body who has once heard 


that fascinating music—in short, Kirk came to 
be’ like one of the family. Semple meantime 
had not accomplished his proposed conquest. 
and shone to great disadvantage beside his 
friend. 

But it is not necessary only that a young man 
shall be agreeable to the woman he admires tu 
win her affection ; it is just as absolutely neces- 
sary that he shall be agreeable to no other wo- 
man, Miss Lucy Peyton fully recognized the 
amiability and gallantry—the quiet, unoppress- 
Ive gallantry of Mr. Kirk; but alas! for her 
comfort of mind, he was equally polite, and gu!- 
lant, and amiable to other ladies—at least to 01. 
other lady. His conversations were pleasant—<e- 
lightful, in fact ; but they were addressed as muc'!) 
—indeed Miss Peyton thought a little »ore—t. 
another lady than to herself; and as for those 
private, confidential confabs in remote cormer- 
of quiet rooms which ladies who love their pro 
spective husbands most delight in, he never even 
sought them. In short, Miss Peyton felt ani 
saw, and fretted to feel and see, that she had a 
rival. 

Her mother! 

Exactly so. Kirk was just as polite, just as 
gallant to the mother as to the daughter. Ile 
never began to read in the evenings until both 
had come in the parlor, and when he interrupted 
himself to comment on the more striking anid 
beautiful passages of his author, his remaiks and 


_ appeals for admiration were always addressed tv 


the mother. The invitations to the (pera anil 
theatre always incladed the mother; and whit 
was worse, Kirk invariably escorted Mrs. levt: 1, 
while Miss Lucy was carelessly turned over tv 
the care of ‘‘that simpleton Semple.” 

Grave as is the offense of being too polite to 
other ladies than the one who loves you, it is as 
nothing in her estimation compared to the un- 
pardonable crime of indifference. It is very dan- 
gerous for you to be gallant to another lady: but 
trebly so not to be jealous of the gallantry of «ih- 
er gentlemen to your sweet-heart. 

Mrs. P was particularly charmed with 
Mr. Kirk and with this arrangement. She had 
been afraid that her daughter might become in- 
terested in one of these young men ** of whom 
and of whose family she knew nothing.” ‘hie 
consideration of Mr. Kirk had much relieved her 
mind, and not that she loved the theatre or po- 
etry more, but because she had high notions for 
her daughter, and wished her not to be left too 
much alone with the young men, did she accom- 
pany them to amusements and listen to Kirk’s 


reading. She acknowledged no such admiration, 


however, to her daughter. Mr. Semple, they both 
agreed, was ‘‘ of little consequence ;” aiid there is 
no opinion which a woman can express of a 
young man se crushing as this. Women, more 
than men, despise negative characters, either of 
their own or the opposite sex ; and to be set down 
by them as of little consequence is to be socially 
damned forever. But on the subject of Mr. Kirk 
they differed, though the opinion of the mother 
only found public expression. ‘The daughter was 
silent. 

** A very pleasant gentleman, said the mother; 
**but a mere warming-pan. Ile will do to nurse 
a wife, but not to.display her. He would be fond 
but not proud of her.” 

Alas! for the force of Mrs. Peyton’s argu- 
ments. In rearing her daughter she had pro- 
duced herantitheton. Lucy wanted to be nursed, 
not displayed; petted, not féted; and she had 
determined when she did wed to marry a man 
and not his family, as Mrs. Peyton proposed. ‘lhe 
mother *‘had no particular objections to him. 
Oh no; he is — a gentleman, and his 
recommendations are the highest ; a good income 
too; but one does not want to marry a sedate old 
clerk who would be forever about the house, and, 
what is worse, keep you there.” 

**Me?” exclaimed Lucy, when her mother 
said this. ‘‘Me? He has no designs upon me, 
norIon him. He is pleasant enough, but Mr. 
Semple strikes me as being the handsomest.”’ 

‘** But neither of them a catch,” suggested ihe 
mother. 

‘* Neither of them has thus far shown a de-i-e 
to be caught by any body, or a design to entrap 
any body.” 

‘*That’s because you, my darling, have wise- 
ly refrained from showing any partiality for ei- 
ther.” 

Alas! for the suggestion. The arguments of 
Mrs. Peyton were bad enough ; her last remark 
proved a suggestion to the young lady which cust 
the mother much trouble, and produced these 
incidents which follow. 

Was Mr. Kirk indifferent because he felt, as 
she did, that Semple was ‘‘ of no consequence ?” 
She would test that. From that day the de- 
meanor of the young lady was changed, with a 
most surprising effect on the other dramatis per- 
sonee of this 

She er operations at once. e€ same 
evening Mr. Kirk p reading *‘ La Mar- 
quise,”’ and had set himself down in his easy- 
chair for the purpose of beginning, when Lucy, 
much to his surprise, excused herself. 

‘‘Excuse me this evening, Mr. Kirk,” che 
said. ‘‘ Mr. Semple ised to give me anoth- 
er lesson in chess, I am 80 anxious to learn. 
He is such an agreeable tutor, and takes such in- 
terest in my p 7 

‘*Oh, certainly,” he said; and at the same 
moment Mr. Semple lisped his willingness to be- 
gin at once. 

** Oh, you are so kind!” she said. ‘‘ The board 
and men are in the . Weill go there so 
as not to disturb these old folks in their reading,’ 


ste we peculiar emphasis on ‘‘old folks,” and a 
li 
And be the mother could prevent i:. . 
Mr. Kirk could think to conceal his surprise, =|. 
had taken Mr. Semple’s arm and was gone. 
That night Mrs. Peyton suggested to her 
dangles that she ought not to have wounded 
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Mr. Kirk's feelings by declining to hear his read- 
ings. 

xf But I did not care to listen; chess, which I 
do understand a little, and Mr. Semple, who is 
very agreeable, are so much more interesting 
than verses I don’t comprehend at all when read 
by men who are mere nothings, of no family, and 
who would keep one moping in the chimney cor- 
ner forever. Better a gay simpleton like Sem- 
ple, than a ‘ sedate old clerk like Kirk.’” 

This was not exactly what the mother had 
meant when she had used the expression which 
her daughter had quoted; and the aptitude of 
her scholar caused her much vexation of spirit 
during the rest of the night. ‘That same night 
Semple had confided to his room-mate his opin- 
ion that the campaign had now fairly opened, 
and he would soon see the conquest completed ; 
whereupon Kirk had turned over with a ** bah!” 
and slept, or pretended to. 

A few nights after this was an Opera night at 
the Academy, and at breakfast that morning 
Kirk suggested that he would get places for the 
party; whereapon Miss Lucy looked indifferent 
and said nothing, which silence was contrary to 
her ustal custom; while the mother, to whom the 
suggestion had been directed, answered that she 
believed they had no engagement for the even- 
ing. When the meal was over and the gentle- 
men had retired, Miss Lucy followed Mr. Sem- 
ple to the door and asked him, loud enough for 
Mr. Kirk to hear, if he would not speak with her 
fora moment. He stopped and they conversed 
for a moment, but in such a low tone that Kirk 
could not hear. He did not know the result of 
that conversation until evening, when he suggest- 
ed that it was time to go to the Opera. 

‘*T am) compelled to ask you to excuse me, 
Mr. Kirk,” said Lucy. 

**Excuse you, Lucy!” exclaimed Mrs. Pey- 
ton. 

‘*Yes. I have had an engagement for some 
time past to go to Wallack’s with Mr. Semple, 
and we have decided to go to-night.” 

And go they did, while Mrs. Peyton and Kirk 
went to the Opera, and were both so restless that 
they did not enjoy it; and I doubt much if Lucy 
enjoyed her trip, unless the knowledge that her 
tactics, of which this trip was a part, was having 
their effect. 

And these tactics she pursued for some time 
unrelentingly. ‘The readings were broken up en- 
tirely. Kirk and Mrs. Peyton were left to en- 
tertain each other, while Lucy and Semple played 
chess or flirted in the library. They avoided go- 
ing out for an evening amusement with the mo- 
ther and Mr. Kirk; and, to judge from all ap- 
pearances, the flirtation was a desperate one. 

And the effects of these tactics soon became 
visible. Kirk became more sedate than usual, 
and grew gruff to his friend. He kept his room 
more, and plainly demonstrated that the mother 
without the daughter was no attraction whatever 
to him. Semple occasionally boasted of his con- 
quest, and once was so bold as to say to Kirk 
that the young lady was evidently very fond of 
him, when, much to his surprise, Kirk very in- 
dignantly called him ‘‘ a vain ass,” and told him 
that the lady was merely trifling with him. This 
was the effect on Kirk: he gradually came to 
the cynical conclusion that the young women, 
whom he had admired for her good sense and 
easy manners, was as much of a heartless flirt as 
the rest of her sex. But, singularly enough, it 
neve occurred to him that she liked his friend. 

But most this new and unexpected intimacy 
between her daughter and Mr. Semple alarmed 
Mrs. Peyton. She soon gave Lucy to under- 
stand that the quiet téte-a-téte confabs in remote 
and secluded corners of the room with Mr. Sem- 
ple were not, to say the least, advisable. ‘* Par- 
tic arly with a young man of no family position 
and wealth.” Lucy had only smiled at this, and 
promised her mother she would be as complai- 
sant with any Prince of any High Degree, D.D., 
A.S.S., or L.S.D., whom she would introduce, 
**and who,” she added, ** is as handsome as Mr. 
Semple.” But the evenings out, and the quiet 
confabs, and the chess-playing, and the flirtation 
generally, went on until Mrs. Peyton began to 
think that there really was something in it after 
all, and worried herself nearly to death thinking 
how she should get rid of these young men whom 
she had taken into her house with the under- 
standing that they were to remain if they were 
pleased, and that there was to be no “ moving 
in May.” 

Hints were thrown away. Hints she gave of 
intentions to discontinue keeping lodgers; hints 
of a coming brother who objected to having 
strangers in the house; hints of removal. They 
were all lost on the young men, one of whom did 
not hear, and the other of whom was determined 
not to heed them. She one day in plain English 
told Mr. Semple that she would be compelled to 
decline taking him and his friend to board after 
the end of the month. But Semple had been 
privately instructed by Miss Lucy, and answered 
the old lady by a reference to the agreement, 
**No moving in May.” 

At last, in her desperation, she appealed to Mr. 
Kirk, and asked him in so many words if he 
would not oblige her by giving up his room and 


inducing his friend to go with him elsewhere. | 


Kirk was very much surprised, and begged to 
know why this request. as he disagreeable ? 
Was his friend troublesome? He demanded to 
know the reason for this sudden resolution ; ‘‘ for 
you know, Madam,” he added, ‘* our agreement 
was for permanent board and ‘no moving in 
May.’ 

But Mrs. Peyton was not disposed to give any 
reason; she protested that they were agreeable, 
no trouble, and all that; but she could give no 
reason. At length Kirk said that of course they 
would remove, but most unwillingly. But when 
it came to removal Mr. Semple, under private 
instruction of Miss Lucy, refused decidedly to 
budge. He referred Mrs. Peyton to her agree- 


ment—‘‘ No moving in May”—and explained to 
Kirk that ‘‘he had no idea of leaving this girl, 
who was so fond of him.” Kirk stared at him 
in amazement; and for the first time the idea 
seemed to strike him that perhaps the simpleton 
was not a boaster after all. Certainly Miss Lucy 
had been very much with him lately. 

In the midst of these doubts he was sent for 
by Mrs. Peyton, and, descending to the parlor, 
was met by that lady with an earnest appeal to 
induce his friend to leave the house. 

‘* He was not welcome,” she said, her indig- 
nation getting somewhat the better of her dis- 
cretion. 

‘*Then we will certainly go, Madam,” said 
Kirk. ‘* I will tell him so, and he will of course 
not refuse to go.” 

**I do not wish you to tell him so. The fact 
is, Mr. Kirk,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘I might 
as well be candid with you. I have seen, and 
you must have seen, too, with pain that, of late, 
my daughter has become—become, not to say 
fond, but certainly rather pleased with the very 
marked attentions of Mr. Semple.” 

What!” exclaimed Kirk, you think so?” 

**T am sorry to say I do.” 

** She likes Aim, youthink? Really loves such 
a simpleton as Semple ?” 

**I do not know that you can call it love; but 
he is not the man I would wish for my daugh- 
ter.” 

‘*Of course he isn’t. A contemptible, vain 
ass, to come into a lady’s family and make him- 
self offensive by such acts! I did not think him 
a scoundrel as well as a puppy!” 

‘*He has not been particularly offensive, and 
I do not wish to hurt his feelings; but I should 
not like to have Lucy too intimate with him, for 
I could not willingly recognize him as a son.” 

** He m Miss Peyton! You astonish me, 
Madam! I never had the least idea of such a 
thing happening!” 

** And you will induce him to leave ?” 

‘Of course I will! I'll answer for it that 
he Jeaves immediately. The fellow is certainly 
crazy! Ili see that he goes.” 

**Oh! 1 shall be much obliged,” said Mrs. 
Peyton, ‘‘much obliged indeed. We shall al- 
ways be glad to see you both as friends; but my 
daughter has no idea of marrying—and—when 
can I have your rooms, Mr. Kirk?” 

‘*My room! You want me to go, too?” 

supposed—” 

** But, Madam, I hope I have not been offens- 
ive.” 

**Oh, no, no.” 

**T have endeavored to be very agreeable both 
to yourself and your daughter. 1—I had no in- 
tention of going myself.” 

‘** But, Mr. Kirk—” the widow began to urge, 
only to be interrupted. 

** I'll see that he goes, Mrs. Peyton. You can 
depend on that; but as for myself, 1 think I'd 
better stay. Iam sure you can have no objec- 
tion to me—at least,” and he blushed deeply, 
**not on those grounds.” 

The blush deepened, and the confusion in- 
creased, and at last Kirk, in desperation, brought 
the conversation to an end by rushing off to his 
room to settle with Mr. Semple. What the na- 
ture of the settlement was I can not say; but the 
result was that there was no immediate move on 
the part of either. 

But there was noticeable a change in the man- 
ner of Mr. Kirk. He no longer left the young 
lady and Mr. Semple to their quiet chats in se- 
cluded corners or recessed windows. He either 
joined in them, or continually interrupted them, 
much to the disgust of Semple, and greatly to 
the consolation of Mrs. Peyton and the delight 
of her daughter, who began to perceive evidences 
of the jealousy she had desired to arouse. On 
an evening or two after the conversation above 
narrated, Semple and Miss Lucy had an engage- 
ment to go to the Opera. ‘The former was dis- 
gusted, the latter much pleased inwardly, to find 
that Mr. Kirk was determined to go with them, 
and that he insisted on sitting beside her and 
being very attentive the whole evening. Another 
day he neglected his business to spend an after- 
noon at home, and insisted on spending it in the 
sitting-room, where the ladies were at work, 
making himself very troublesome by cutting all 
the paper and dry-goods scraps which he could 
get hold of into infinitesimal pieces, which stuck 
like wax to the carpet. At length he ventured 
to ask Miss Lucy to go out with him for an even- 
ing; but she regretted a previous engagement 
with Mr. Semple. ‘* But,” she added—the first 
word of encouragement she had given him— 
** you can come with us.” And he did go, very 
much to Semple’s disgust. 

And, still more to that worthy’s disgust, Miss 
Lucy and Mr. Kirk subsequently went riding of 
an afternoon, chilly as the weather was; and 
one night she heaped coals of fire on Semple’s 
head by telling him, in reply to his invitation to 
Mrs. Hunt’s ball, that she had previously prom- 
ised to go with Mr. Kirk. Matters went on im- 
proving thus, until at length, and all of a sudden, 
Kirk regained all his original but quiet good-hu- 
mor, and began to treat Semple as complacently 
as before. but he did not relax in his attentions 
to Miss Peyton, and it was observed by her mo- 
ther, with little satisfaction, however, that she 
now appeared to be pleased with—not to say fond 
of—Mr. Kirk rather than Mr. Semple. What 
the nature of the understanding between Miss 
Lucy and Mr. Kirk which produced this result 
was, I can’t say; but certainly the result ap- 
peared very satisfactory to them both, and de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory to Semple and Mrs, Pey- 
ton. 

It was not ‘‘ out of the frying-pan into the fire” 
this jump of Miss Lucy from Mr. Semple to Mr. 
Kirk; but it was just as bad in Mrs. Peyton's 
mind, and she fretted as much over the prospect 
or fear of Lucy becoming fond of Mr. Kirk as 
she had over that other. She continued to give 


out her hints; and finding none of them taken 
by the intruders she suddenly resolved, and as 
abruptly announced her intention, to sell her 
house and remove to the country. 

** Sell the house, mother!” exclaimed Lucv. 

** Indeed ?” said Kirk, more quietly. ; 

‘* Yes, sell the house and indeed,” said the 
lady, sharply. ‘‘I propose to give immediate 

‘possession, and I tell you now, so that you gen- 
tlemen can hunt other lodgings.” 

And advertise the house the lady certainly did. 
Whether with the actual intention of selling or 
not I can not say, but in answer to her advertise- 
ment she received one such very favorable offer 
that she accepted as suddenly as she had resolved 
to sell. 

And so one morning she announced that she 
had sold the house, that she was to give posses- 
sion at the end of the month, which was April, 
and that she was ‘‘ reluctantly compelled to ask 
the gentlemen to get other lodgings.” 

‘*T shall not move,” said Kirk, quietly sipping 
his coffee—the announcement had been made at 
break fast. 

** Indeed!” said Mrs. Peyton. 

“You know our agreement was, ‘No moving 
in May.’” 

**You can hardly hope to hold me to that 
agreement.” 

** No, hardly,” said Kirk; ** but you see I had 
come to like the house so well that I did not 
relish the idea of leaving it, and so I bought it.” 

** You bought it!” 

“Ta. 

‘*From Mr. Merryman, the gentleman to 
whom I sold it yesterday ?” 

‘** Not from Mr. Merryman but through him. 
The fact is, Mrs. Peyton, that some time ago 
Miss Lucy and I concluded that this was an ex- 
cellent establishment to keep house in, and | have 
bought the house with the intention, if you have 
no very serious objections to me—I have no fam- 
ily so you can’t object to my relations—of marry- 
ing your daughter and setting up an establish- 
ment here.” 

It is not necessary, I hope, to tell how much 
the lady and Mr. Semple were surprised ; how she 
was mollified, and his wounded feelings were 
soothed ; and how that, finally, there was at that 
house **no moving in May.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Own the 14th of last February a young gentleman re- 
siding in Leicester sent the following valentine to a 
young lady in London: 

Delicate Ears And Radiant Eyes 
Seatter Their Wiles In Leicester ; 
Leicester Your Offer Under-Buys, 
Each Maiden Is Not Esther. 
In the course of a few days he received this answer: 
Declare, Edwin! Can Love impart 
Never Entrancement Dearer, 
Will Interest Thy Hand—Thy Heart— 
And Never Kiss Sincerer? 

It will be seen, on examination, that the initial let- 
ters of the first of these rather complicated verses form 
the words, *‘ Dearest, will you be mine?” and those of 
the second, ** Declined with thanks.” 


How the railroads in this country were created and 
propelled—Vander-bilt and Daniel Drew. 


— 


Tue Dety—Passing the bottle. 


““My dear, what shall we get for dinner to-day?" 
**One of your smiles,” replied the husband; “I can 
dine on that any day.” ‘“ But I can't,” said the wite. 
‘*Then take this,” said he, giving her a kiss, and de- 
»arting for his office. He returned to dinner. 
is excellent,” said he; ‘“‘what did you pay for it?” 
‘**What you gave me this morning,” said she. “The 
deuce you did !" said he ; “then you shall have mark- 
et-money the rest of the time.” 


Deep or 


AGRICcULTrRAL.—It is exceedingly bad husbandry to 
harrow up the feelings of your wife, to rake up old 
quarrels, to hoe a grudge, and to sow discord. 


{ 
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POPPING CORN. 

nd there they sat a- ing corn, 

John Stiles and Cotler: 

John Stiles was stout as any ox, 
And Susan fat as butter. 


And there they sat and shelled the corp 
And raked and stirred the fire, . 

And talked of different kinds of ears, 
And hitched their chairs up nigher. 


Then Susan she the popper shook, 
Then John he shook the popper 

Till both their faces grew as red . 
As sauce-pans made of copper. 


And then they shelled, and popped, and ate, 
All kinds of fun a-poking. 

And he haw-hawed at her remarks, 
Aud she laughed at his joking. 


And still they popped and still they ate 
(John’s mouth was like a ho r), 

And stirred the fire, and sprinkled salt, 
And shook and shook the pepper. 


The clock etruck nine, the clock struck ten, 
And still the corn kept popping 

It struck eleven, and then struck 
And still no signs of stopping. 


And John he ate, and Sue she thought— 
The corn did pop and patter, 

Till cried ont, corn’s a-iire ! 
Why, Susan, what’s the matter *” 


Said she, “John Stiles, it’s one o’clock : 
You'll die of indigestion ; 

I'm sick of all this popping corn— 
Why don’t you pop the question ?” 


twelve, 


A Portland school-house caught fire the other day, | 


and as the boys watched it, one in another school 
said, enthusiastically and honestly, to his companion, 

Mean Johnny! don’t you wish it was our school- 
ouse 


— 


Ticut Pants—Asthmatical breathings. 

An old gent of the “original Teutonic persuasion” 
entered into business conversation with an artist in 
marble. Says he, “ Mister, I vants a doom stone for 


my wife vots det, and I vants you make him mit little | 


angels on.” “ All right,” replies the accommodating 
artist, and the price was arranged. “Vell, now,” sai 
he, ‘‘what you charge for one doom stone for me, as 
I dies soon, too, and ma 
The price was fixed, and the old man, turning to yo, 
said, “ Dat's all +. ag I gives ry dat, but mind, Mis- 
ter, I vants my little angels mit trowsers on.” 


When does a non-ritualist lose his temper ?—When 
he gets incensed ! 


ON GOING TO CHURCH. 


Some go to church just for a walk; 
Some go there to laugh and talk: 
Some go there for speculation ; 
Some go there for observation ; 
Some go there to meet a lover; 
Some the impulse oft discover; 
Some go there to meet a friend: 
Some go there the time to spend ; 
Some go to learn the parson’s name ; 
Some go there to wound his fame; 
Many go there to doze and nod; 
But few go there to worship.God! 


A soldier, being on picket reserve, went to a furm- 
house, as he said, to borrow a frying-pan, but fr 
what none could imagine, as there was nothing to fry. 
Ilowever, he went to the house, and knocked at the 
door, which was opened by a lady, who asked what 
he wished, 

“Madam, could lend me a frying-pan? I 
long to the picket down here.” 

“Yes, Sir,” and forthwith came the pan. He took 
it, looked in it, turned it over, and looked at the b 't- 
tom, and then turned it over aain, and looked into 
it very hard, as if not certain it wasclean. “ W:</i! 
Sir,” said the lady, *‘ can I do any thing more for yen." 

** Could—could—could you lend me a piece of me! 


as well gits him now?” | 


to fry in it, ma’am ?” and he laughed in spite of him- | 


self. He got it. 


“ You ought to acquire the facility of being at hom: 
in the best society,” said a fashionable aunt to an he: 
est nephew. ‘‘ I manage that easy enough,” d- 
ed the nephew, “ by staying at home with my wilt o:1! 
children." 


The following inscription, which was copied froma ©} 


tombstone in a church-yard at Liverpool, may be rec- 
ommended to the collectors of curious monumental 
epitaphs: : 

Ob, cruel death! how could you be so unkind 

As to take him before and lave me behind! 

Why didn’t you take both of us, if either, 

Which would have been better for the survivor! 
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CURLOUS EXPERIENCE OF MR. DICKENS AT DELMONICO'S, Arrir 18, 1868, 


Hz LISTENS TO A DISCOURSE FROM HIS OWN MR. PicKWICK, OR FROM SOMEBODY VERY MUCH 
LIKE HIM. 
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MEXICAN TREASURE-GUARD. 


Tue illustration above shows the march of 
a guard of Mexican soldiers conveying treasure 
from the Real del Monte mines to the capital of 
the Republic. These mines are situated about 


MSF 


CONVEYING SILVER FROM THE REAL DEL 


56 miles northeast of the city of Mexico in the 
Mexican Cordilleras, and are 9000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The mines have been known 
since 1749, but have been vigorously worked 
only since 1826. At that period an English 
Company obtained possession of them, but after 


working them for 22 years, they produced 
$5,000,000 less than the expense incu 
Mexican Company then purchased t 
soon after struck a vein which appea 
haustless, and which is known as 
Rosario Vein.” 


THE JAPANESE REVOLUTION. 


THERE is probably no part of the world abroad 
in which the people of the United States are more 
deeply interested at this time than in the remote 


East, and particularly in Japan. The connec- 


GUARD OF THE AMERICAN LEGATION DEFENDING THE CUSTOM-HOUSE AND FOREIGN RESIDENTS AT KOBE, JAPAN.—{Sxercnep sr Frep. G. S. Mersye.} 
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tions which are now forming, and which will 
soon bring Yeddo within a few days’ instead of a 
few weeks’ distance of New York, are of the most 
important character. They have been treated 
of largely in this paper. Here we propose sim- 
ply to give, in addition to the particulars and il- 
ustrations hitherto published, later facts in re- 
gard to the revolution now going on in Japan, 
and which it will be remembered was precipi- 
tated by the opening of the new ports of Osaca 
and Hiogo to foreign trade. 

Our former dates gave an account of the de- 
feat of the Tycoon and his flight to Osaca. 
From here he moved with his army in the direc- 
tion of Kioto, and on January 26 he met a force 
of the rebels under Fusima near that city. A 
battle or rather grand skirmish ensued, continu- 
ing several days, and resulting, after the loss of 
two or three hundred killed on either side, in the 
defeat of the Tycoon. He fled to Osaca; and 
on January 31, at daylight, continued his flight, 
in his man~of-war, the Kai-o-mar, to Yeddo. 

On-the approach of the rebels the Foreign Rep- 
resentatives and residents left Osaca and repaired 
to the men-of-war stationed in the harbor near the 
mouth of Dry River, on which Osaca is situated, 
and which is about seven miles from the city. 
At this point there has long been a foreign set- 
tlement known as Kobe. The American, Prus- 
sian, and Italian Ministers were removed by the 
United States steamer Jroquois to Kobe; and here, 
with the British Minister, they took possession 
-of the Custom-house, which is three or four miles 
east of the mouth of the river, and upon which 
they displayed their flags. 

was given up to the mob; and on Feb- 
ruary | the deserted palace or castle of the Ty- 
coon was burned. ‘This was supposed to be the 
oldest, and was certainly one of the most remark- 
able buildings in Japan. 

On the 4th of February one of the retainers 
of a rebel Prince, Mats-daira-Bizen-no-Kami, 
with about 200 or 300 armed men, marched 
through the main streets of Kobe, insulting and 
finally attacking the foreign residents. On ap- 
proaching the Custom-house they fired upon it, 
wounding two French marines and one Ameri- 
can. General Van VALKENBURGH, the American 
Minister, promptly ordered his guard to advance 
to the defense of the residents and the Custom- 
house, and to attack the enemy. The guard, un- 
der command of Lieutenant W1LL1am H. Emory, 
at once engaged the Japanese; and being immedi- 
ately supported by the marines of the Oneida and 
Troquois under command of Commander Joun- 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF FORT HUMAITA, PARAGUAY.—([Taken rrom Batsoon.] 
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son Biakety CreicuTon, commanding 
Oneida, and led in person by Commander Eart 
ENGLISH, commanding the /roquois, and also by ° 
the marines and sailors of the English ship Ocean, ° 
under command of Captain Stannors, they soon 
dispersed the Japanese. The latter abandoned | 
their brass cannons and baggage and fled to the 
mountains. ‘The illustration on page 300, by ‘ 
our artist, Mr. Freperick G. S. Mecsre, rep- 
resents the United States sailors and marines | 
moving to the attack. : 
A further attack on the settlement was feared, 5 
and earth-works were thrown up and batteries . 
put in position ; the main streets were barricaded _ 
and pickets posted in various directions. A few "| 
skirmishes ensued, in which one of the marines | 
of the Oneida and a sailor of the Jroquois were | 
wounded ; but no one was killed, nor was further ; . 
damage done. 
On February 4 a special Envoy Extraordinary 
from the Mikado arrived at Hiogo, with the de-_. 
sign of entering into negotiations with the For~ 
eign Representatives. After repeated interviews 
it was definitely arranged that the privileges grant- 
ed by the Tycoon to foreigners should be continued |} 
by the Mikado; and the Tycoon having mean- | 
time abdicated (thus bringing the Tycoonage, | 
which has existed for 300 years, to an end), the ; 
Foreign Representatives recognized the new dy- _ 
nasty. General Van VALKENBURGS then form- | ° 
ally demanded that the Japanese Government | 
should apologize for the insult to the United | 
States flag, and the punishment of the officer . 
who commanded the party attacking the Custom- ; 
house. When our artist closed his communica- | 


tion preparations were going on for the execu- | 
tion of this officer. J 

- 
VIEW OF HUMAITA. 


Tue fall of Fort Curapaity and the probable | 
end of the war in Paraguay by the capture of.’ 
Ascencion, its capital, directs public interest in 
that direction. The war has now been progress-_ 
ing for about three years. It was originally be-_ 
gun by Brazil and the republics which border on 
the Rio de la Plate to obtain the freedom of the | 
Paraguay and Parana rivers, which form the: 
Plate. Several provinces of Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Confederation can only be reached by, 
these rivers; and when Lopez, the Dictator of | 
Paraguay, closed them to Brazilian and Argen- 
tine traffic, as the rebels once did the Mississippi. 
River to Northern steamers, the people of Brazil 
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POPULAR DEMONSTRATION AT VIENNA, AUSTRIA, ON THE PASSAGE OF THE CIVIL MARRIAGES BILL.—{Sew Pace 302.) 
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; t blics de- | to say, ina fe 
and the Argentine and Uruguayan repu rapidly in the Netherlands, and in most of the 


termined, as did the people of the North, that 
he rivers should be opened. This was the cause 
| the war. The operations have been almost 
exclusively confined to the siege of Humaitaé and 
( urapaity, which are on the Paraguay River, near 
its confluence with the Parana. Our engraving 
shows the long line of works which form the two 
forts, and which were lately captured. The de- 
tails of the closing operations of the two and a 
half years’ siege have not come to hand. When 


* they do, the reader will find our illustration of 


great assistance to him in comprehending the de- 
scriptions. Fig. 1 in the engraving shows tlie 
locality of the bridge above Humaité held by the 
Paraguayans; Fig. 2, the city of Humaité; Fig. 
3 is the town of Curapaity; Fig. 4, the town of 
Chaco; Fig. 5, the Fort of Curapaity; Fig. 6, 
the camp of the Allies from which the balloon as- 
cension was made; and Fig. 7, the location of 
the Nilied gun-boats. 


CIVIL MARRIAGES IN AUSTRIA. 


Austria, according to the pithy saying of her 
own Radical politicians, is like an old coat—no- 
thing improves her so much as a good beating. 
‘In time of peace, with a full exchequer, the Em- 
peror ruled with a high hand, regardless of the 
liberties of Austrians and laughing at the boast- 
ed Constitation of Hungary. But when trouble 
came, and the Austrian army was defeated at 
Solferino in 1859, then the policy of the Govern- 
ment was changed. The peace of Villafranca 
was followed by the blessings of a Constitutional 
Government for the Austrians, and by an earnest 
effort for the pacification of Hungary. 

The result of the defeat at Sadowa, in 1866, has 
been even more beneficial to the interests of pop- 
ular government inthe Empire. ‘The movement 
begun eight years ago has been accelerated and 
carried far on toward its triumph. The victory 
gained over Austria by the Prussians in 1866 
was in itself far more significant than that won 
by the French in 1859. It was the victory of a 
Protestant Power; and to that extent it was also 
the triumph of Protestantism itself, and threw 
Roman Catholicism in Europe upon the defens- 
ive. It was the victory of a nation recognized 
as foremost upon the Continent in the progress 
of education. And thus the lesson taught to 
Austria by her. defeat disclosed the weakness of 
Roman Catholicism, both as an organ of political 
growth and as the regulator of public instruction. 

The fruits of this lesson are seen in the install- 
ation of popular ministers, responsible to Parlia- 
ment, and in the recent legislation of the Reichs- 
rath. Not only have the various religious sects 
in the Empire been placed upon a political equal- 
itv, but the institutions of education have been to 
a large extent released from clerical domination. 

In harmony with this liberal policy is the pas- 
sage of the Civil Marriages Act by the Upper 
House of the Reichsrath. Hitherto marriage has 
been considered a sacramert of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church—it has now become legal without 
clerical sanction. Here, then, is a fresh blow 
aimed at the Romish Church, and against which 
the clerical party remonstrates in vain. 

ut if the Romish Church protests the people 
rejoice. An eye-witness thus describes the en- 
thusiasm which followed the passage of the bill in 
the streets of the Austrian capital : 

‘** At five the result of the debate was made known 
in Vienna; at seven the town was brilliantly illumin- 


ated, save where the Jewish collezes, monasteries, and 
the Cardinal's palace in the Rothenthurmstrasse left 


dark blots on the otherwise unbroken lines of light. ‘ 


In another hour the suburbs had followed the city’s 
example, Leopoldstadt and Wieden especially distin- 
ruishing themselves; and the whole population of the 
<aiserstadt—bar the priests, who kept close enough— 
turned out into the streets to celebrate the triumph of 
the ‘Hlonest Government.’ Laterin the evening—from 
nine to ten—bodies of citizens, several thousands 
strong, marched, cheering and singing the National 
Jivmn, from one Minister's residence to another, giv- 
ing each member of the Cabinet an ovation, and ob- 
taining a few words from and 
Hexpvar, in answer to their thundering ‘ Virats.’ Not 
the slightest demonstration was made opposite the 
Cardinal’s palace, nor was a single member of the 
priesthood insulted or molested. When the proces- 
sion got to the Josefsplatz, where the statue of the 
great patriot and Sovereign stands, under the shadow 
of the Burg, the Viennese citizens surrounded the im- 
ave of their beloved monarch, and greeted it with nine 
as hearty and ringing cheers as ever were heard with- 
in the confines of the empire. At eleven, without dis- 
order of any kind, the population of Vienna returned 
home, and the sremaiie 2ist of March came to a 
worthy and glorious end.” 


The new policy of the Austrian Government is 
well expressed by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion: Society may be Catholic, but the State 
can not be Catholic if it wishes to be just to all 
its citizens.” 


THE DANCING MANIA. 


Most people have, at one time or other, seen 
some poor creature affected with those curious 
and painful convulsive movements which are 
commonly called Saint Yitus’s Dance. That, at 
least, is the popular name for the terrible affec- 
tion, of which even now we have some instances 
umong us; but it must not be confounded with 
the Dance of Saint John or Saint Vitus, a mania 

(in the Middle Ages, although they have some 
points of resemblance. There was the dancing 
mania in Germany called Saint John’s Dance, in 
italy cdlled tarantism (from the supposed bite of 
a spider); and we have also records of it in 
Abyssinia, where it has been named the tigretier, 
from the name of the country, Tigré, in which it 
most commonly occurs. 

As early as the latter part of the fourteenth 
century large numbers of men and women in 
Germany, both in places of worship and in the 
streets, behaved as if they were possessed by dev- 
ils. ‘hey danced in circles for hours together, 
lezpec iugh into the air with wild gestures and 


- contorti ons, and, after raving for some time, they 


fell to the ground completely exhausted. Strange 


w months this terrible disease spread 


large towns of Belgium the demoniacal dancers 
appeared. Every thing was done which the wis- 
dom of the age could suggest to put a stop to 
them, but in vain. The priests tried exorcisms, 
and there was even a law made that only square- 
toed shoes should be worn throughout the coun- 
try, because the pointed toes, which were then 
popular, were objects of dislike to the fanatical 
dancers. Certain colors, too,’*they hated and 
shunned, and the sight of any thing red was 
enough to throw them into renewed convulsions. 
The number of people who were possessed in va- 
rious places was enormous. Five hundred were 
affected in Cologne, and the streets of Metz were 
said at one time to have been filled with eleven 
hundred of them. 

Many stories of dancing plagues were current 
in medieval times, even before the Saint John’s 
Dance broke out in Aix-la-Chapelle. A mad 
rage for dancing had at various periods been man- 
ifested by large bodies of men, and even children 
had caught the contagion in their youth, and 
been afflicted with an incurable tremor for the 
rest of their lives. ‘These dancing plagues seem 
to have arisen from the wild orgies with which 
the feast of Saint John the Baptist was celebrated 
in medieval times: and the religious and medical 
authorities of that day were wholly unable to cope 
with them. 

Music of a rude kind always accompanied 
troops of Saint John’s Dancers, and served by 
turns to excite and soothe them. ‘They did of 
course an immense amount of mischief in every 
town they visited, and had they not found in 
Saint Vitus a patron saint, under whose protec- 
tion they supposed themselves to be, it would 
have gone hard with them. Moreover, people 
believed them to be innocent victims to Beelze- 
bub, and to be posSessed with devils, like the 
persons mentioned in the Bible. These fanatics 
were luckier in Germany than in other countries, 
where those and the people charged 
with being the authors of the demoniacal posses- 
sion, were often persecuted with all the cruelty 
which could be devised, by men who believed 
that in such persecution they were fulfilling a re- 
ligious duty. A case occurred in Scotland, where 
the supposed authors of the demoniacal fits of 
leaping and dancing in a girl named Christian 
Shaw were punished with death. Three men 
and four women were tried and burnt at Paisley, 
in June, 1697, the jury ascribing the girl's hys- 
terical condition to witchcraft. 

As a natural consequence of the spread of the 
dancing mania, the hysterical affections of wo- 
men were merged into it. Women, as is well 
known, are much more susceptible of nervous 
impressions and disorders than men. This is 
especially the case when they live confined and 
solitary lives; and some amusing instances are 
on record of how the nuns in a convent may be 
affected by sympathy. 

A case occurred in France, where in a large 
conventual establishment one of the nuns sud- 
denly took it into her head to mew like a cat. 
Soon afterward, other nuns began to mew also. 
When this had gone on for a short time others 
followed the example; and, in the end, the 
whole of the nuns in the convent would mew for 
hours together, at a stated time inthe day. This 
sort of concert so alarmed and disgusted the peo- 
ple of the neighborhood, that the police placed a 
guard of soldiers at the convent doors; and the 
nuns were told that unless they stopped their in- 
sane amusement the soldiers would enter and 
whip them. The threat had the desired effect. 

A still more remarkable case of this kind of 
sympathy is the convent epidemic of the fifteenth 
century. A nun in a convent in Germany began 
to bite her companions. Then all the nuns in 
the same house commenced biting each other. 
And this was not all; for when the news of this 
biting mania spread, it went from convent to 
convent in Germany and Holland, and even the 
nuns in Rome took to the same infatuated prac- 
tice. 

A dancing mania exists at this time in Abys- 
sinia, resembling in many ways that just men- 
tioned. This is the tigretier, so called, as we 
have said, from its being specially developed in 
the Tigré country. It commences with fever 
and lingering sickness, which makes the patient 
very thin and debilitated, and causes him to stut- 
ter in a curious way, that no one but a person 
atHicted with the same disease can understand. 
When the relatives of a patient have come to the 
conclusion that he really has the tigretier they 
club. their money together to pay for the cure, 
which is generally an expensive process. There 
is a cheap way, however, which is first tried—a 
sort of exorcism, and a tremendous drenching 
with cold water. ‘This may be effectual, but it 


+ has also the disadvantage of very often hasten- 


ing the patient’s death. 

The more approved method is a ceremony of 
a curious kind, very much like that adopted in 
the medieval cases of tarantism. A number of 
musicians are hired, and the friends and relatives 
of the unhappy patient assemble with them in a 
circle, well supplied with bowls of intoxicating 
liquor. The music then strikes up, and the pa- 
tient, at first only slightly affected by it, in a 
short time commences a violent dance. Women, 
as we have seen in the case of other nervous dis- 


orders, are more often attacked by the tigretier 


than men; and when a woman has it, she is 
loaded with all the bangles, amulets, and other 
rude specimens of jewelry that her friends can 
supply. During the dance, which often goes on 
for several days, and when her gestures and con- 
tortions reach a climax, she throws them off, 
and they are restored one by one to their owners. 
Attthe sunset of the day on which the treatment 
ends, if it ends successfully, she will all at once 
start off running at a great pace for some hun- 
dreds of yards, and then suddenly drop down 
prostrate. A man comes up to her and fires a 


musket over her head, strikes her on the back 
with the flat of his sword, and calls her by her 
Christian name. If she can answer to it she is 
considered cured ; for those who have the tigre- 
tier, says an eye-witness, are always unable to 
answer to their Christian names. 


Mrs. Patcr’s New System for Instrumental and Vo- 
cal Music is attracting general attention from its sim- 

licity. Parties interested should send for her circu- 
far. See advertisement in last week's paper. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, AND TAN. The 
Diacolor 


a- 
tions on face is P *S MOTH and FRECKLE 
only Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 


LOTION. Pre by 
Bond 8t., New York. §@~ Sold every where. 


LOOMIS'S METEOROLOGY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


A TREATISE on METEOROLOGY. 


By ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in 
Yale College, and Author of a “ Course 
of Mathematics,” &c. 


8vo, Sheep extra, $2 00. 
Sent by Mail, postage paid, on receipt of $2 00. 


Ss. T.—1860.—X. 


Steals through the mist of alabaster lamps 
And every air is heavy with the breath 
Of orange flowers, that bloom 
I’ the midst of roses.” 

Such was the flowery land, filled with healing airs 
and life-preserving products, where Dr. Drake discov- 
ered the chief ingredients of his wonderful tonic med- 
icine— 


PLANTATION BITTERS 


—the enchanted tropical island of St. Croix. The 
PLANTATION BITTERS, combining all the medici- 
nal and tonic virtues of the healing and life-sustain- 
ing products of that favored clime, are, without doubt, 
the World’s Great Remedy for Dyspepsia, Low Spir- 
its, and all other Stomachic Difficulties. 


MAGNOLIA WATER.—A delightful toilet article 
—superior to Cologne, and at half the price. 


The Great New England Remedy. 
DR. J.W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
is now offered to the afflicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of thirteen years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, it 
derives its virtues. 

The White Pine Compound cures Sore Threat, — 
Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, an 
Pulmonary Affections generally. It is a remarkable 
remedy for Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, Difficulty of 
Voiding Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and Blad- 
der, Gravel, and other complaints. 

The White Pine Compound is now sold in every 
part of the United States and British Provinces. Pre- 

ared at the NEW ENGLAND BOTANICAL DEPOT, 
Mass. JOHN W. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
O. BURNHAM and VAN SCHAACK, I!].—Generai 
gents for the West. 


A NEW NOVEL. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor«, 
Have just Ready: 


POOR HUMANITY. 


A NOVEL. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “ Christie’s Faith,” “‘Carry’s Confession,” 
‘Mattie: a Stray,” “‘ No Man's Friend,” &c. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
Sent by Mail, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


BEwsRs of bogus and unlicensed Bartlett 
Reversible Sewing Machines. Makers, sellers, 
and users of such will be prosecuted. Parties giving 
information will be rewarded. To stop immediately 
this imposition upon the public, all genuine machines 
will be provided with a certificate bearing the trade- 
mark and « ae of J. W. Bartlett, patentee, from 
the General Depot, 569 Broadway 3 ga From the 


of these, the lowest- iable machines, 
come the attempts at imposition and infringement. 


GG» UBA 


No more from Corns; no more sleepless nights 
m Bunions; no more limping from Ingro ne 
Nails. ve does not eat or burn, 
soothes, so and heals all ai 
Sold by Druggists and sent by mail, 50c. and ¢1 00. 
DR. J. BRIGG & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


A thoroughly interesting Story. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready : 


Jeanie’s Quiet Life. 


A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘‘ St. Olave’s,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


This book is written in a very graceful manner, oc- 
casionally eloquent and pathetic. Many of the pic- 
tures of country life are very pretty, and some of the 
love scenes have a great deal of poetry in them: The 
book has a vitality which distinguishes the productions 
of but few of our contemporary novelists. The author 
has shown a real creative power, and has given us 
some perfectly new and original characters.— Saturd 


wey 


Review. 

We strongly recommend this novel. It is a charm- 
ing story, worthy of careful perusal. Every page con- 
tains some pure and noble thought.—Observer. 

A thoroughly interesting story. The book is one to 
be read, and it is sure to be admired.—Star. 

The same elegance of style, quaintness of expres- 
sion, and pleasantness of detail which pervade all the 
writings of this author, will be found in rich abund- 
ance in this tale of domestic interest, in which noble 
feeling, high principle, and strong character are forci- 
bly portrayed.— Messenger. 

Sent by mail, id, to an of the United 
Staten, off of rite Cents 


A BIG PARM. 


I have spent enough money to nee mile square of 
the best land in Oswego County, N. Y., within the last 
fifteen years, in purchasing remedies for curing ~ 
rheumatic ailments, I have been a great sufferer. 
have had no real benefit for this outlay, until urged to 
buy a pint of WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT. I got ben- 
efit, and then purchased four quart bottles, and am 
now well, and have not an ache or pain. I can cheer- 
fully recommend WOLCOTT’S PAIN PAINT. I say 
halt! halt! Buy no liniments, for humbug is pie ed 
out. Obey the Captain's orders, and get LC Ss) 
PAIN PAI 


Capt. SALEM D. RECTO 
34 More Street, House, N. Y. 


NOVELS BY CHARLES DICKENS. 
ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


75 Gents a Volume. 


DICKENS'S BLEAK HOUSE. 
Library Edition. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H.K. BROWNE. 
2 vols,, 12mo, Cloth, ¢1 50. 


DICKENS'S HARD TIMES. 
Library Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Prsiisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Harrer & Broruens will send the above Works b 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Unit 
States, on receipt f the price. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one of our)resses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every can do his own printing, thus 
8a much time af be nee. Circulars containing 
fall information ab at these prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., on Speci- 
men books of types borders, , &c., 10 cents, 


DAVID WAT? ON, Adams Press Co., 
Street, New York. 


PER DAY; AGENTS WANTED, Male and 
Female and Travelling. Business 


new; steady emplo t. Nocapitalrequired. Ad- 
dress REEVES CO., 78 Nassau St., 


ew York. 


Burnisher, Pencil § ner, Paper Cutter, and Pen 
Holder combined. © jells at sight. ents wanted. 
Can make $10 a — e oe sent by mail for 30c. 
or two styles for tt. Address, MORSE ERASER 
CO., 404 Library Str +t, Philadelphia. 


| ee PEN /IL, for Marking Linen. Will 
mark 1500 arti sed like a lead pencil. Will 
not blot. 1,000,000 atJd. housekeeper wants it. 
Ww ted. Money seturned if not satisfactory. Sam- 
ts; 8 for $1; 1 doz. for $3 50. 
$10 day easily made. 
ENCIL CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


ARCHITECTURZL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds for 
Buildings. 


l Pho phs of Union Generals sent pes id 
for 25 cts. ; 50 Photographs of Rebe cers 

for 25 cts. ; 100 Female Beauties for 25 cts. ; 100 Actors 

for %cte. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


$10 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free, Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S WORKS. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Missionary Travels and Re- 
searches in South Africa; including a Sketch of 
Sixteen Years’ Residence in the Interior of Africa, 
and a Journey from the oe of Hope to 
Loando on the West Coast; thence across the Con- 
tinent, down the River Zambesi, to the Eastern 
Ocean. By Davm Livunestone, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With Portrait, Maps by Arrowsmith, and numerous 

Illustrations. Svo, Cloth, $4 50. 


EXPEDITION TO THE ZAMBESI. Narrative of 
an ition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries ; 
and of the ecovesy of the Lakes Shirwa and Ny- 


ASBA. By Davi and Cuagzes Lrvine- 
STONE. ith and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 00. 


Pus.isnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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CHEMI ELECTRO, SILVER-PLAT- 
ING FLUID mies worn-out plated ware as good 
as by mail on 25 cents 
fot to pay for tage. Address J. SHAW, 
af Chemist, 3) Elm 5 t, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agents wan every where. 
4 
| 
4 
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ARCHITHOTURAL 
IRON WORES, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, szetwezx AVENUES B 
anp C, NEW YORK. 


PD. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


“RICH,” “RACY,” “PROFOUND.” 


Read the ILLUSTRATED ANNUALS OF PHRE™ 
NOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY for 1865-66-67-65) 
inonevol. On Marriage of Cousins; Whom to Marry: 
Right Age. Jealousy; Stammering and Stuttering ; 
Bashfulness. Portraits of Bismarck, Disraeli, Victor 
Hugo, Hon. Henry Wilson, Bright, Cobden, Brigham 
Young, Carlyle, Dr. Pusey, Rask n, Froude, Kings and 
— ** How to Read Character”—a capital Hand- 

vok. 200 pages, handsomely illustrated, 200 engrav- 
ings, 60 cents. Newsmen have it. Sent first rf by 

S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


pyaeres & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


I. 

KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Bible History and the Book of Pealms. By Frenrr- 
10K WILLIAM D.D., Author of Elijah 
the Tishbite,” &c. ‘Translated under the express 
Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. Easton, 
M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher to his 
— aders, and a Portrait. i2mo, Cloth, 

5. 


IT. 

WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. Henry Ph.D. With 
Iinstrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


III. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand- Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “ Harper's Hand- Book for 
Travellers.” By W. Pemproxe Fereiner, Author of 
‘* Harper’s Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


IV. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Loturor Mor D.C.L., Au- 
thor of “‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” Com- 

ome Four Volumes. With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 
400, 
Vv 


BARNES’'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Con of the United States. 
By Barnes, M.A., Author of The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. 8vo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


VI. 

DR. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. ited by WrittraM Situ, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00, 

Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 
VII. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from the 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1548 to 
1861.. To which are prefixed and added Extracts 
from the same Journal giving an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arruve 
Hepes. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

Uniform with Queen Victoria's Memoir of the 
Prince Consort. 
Vill. 

SMILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Sauce Smicrs, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


IX. 4 

DU CHAILLU’S GORILLA COUNTRY. Stories of 

the Gorilla Country: Narrated for Young People. 

By Pact B. Du Cuaittt, Author of “ Discoveries in 

Equatorial Africa.” Profusely Illustrated. i2mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


BARNES'’S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Avuert Barnes, Author of 
* Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


XI. 

THE LOVERS’ DICTIONARY: A Poetical Treasur 
of Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di- 
lemmas, Indexed with nearly Yen Thousand Refer- 
ences as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to 
the ere of the Tender Science. Post Svo, Cloth, 
#3 50; Gilt Edges, $4 25. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER. & BROTHERS, New York. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave's,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. 
Brapvon, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
mont’s ~—-_ &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Sarmzry Brooxs, Author 
of “ The Silver Cord," &c. Illustrated by Du Mac- 
Rizr. 8Svo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb I[lustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of “ Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 26 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. Otrenmant, Author of “ Ag- 
nes,” “‘Madonna Mary,” “The Laird of Norlaw, 
“The Days of y ay? * Carlingford,” “ Life of 
Edward Irving,” 8vo, Paper, 37 cents. 


MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT. 
cents. 


PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. By Annie Tiwm- 
as, Author of “On Guard,” “ Denis Donne,” “ Theo 
Leigh,” “ Walter Goring,” ‘* Played Out,” “ Called 
to Kecount,” &c. Svo, Paper, cents. 


Svo, Paper, 50 


Harrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, pe paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


and time. 


Unit 


OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to 
ourselves, precisely like 
long as wo 
watches are in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the 
best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
and well finished, with a view to the best resalts in regard to wear 
For appearance, durability, and time they have never 
: —— been equaled by watches costing five t 
warranted by special certificate to keep accurate time. 
small sum apy one can have an excellent watch, equal in a 
one 150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of go 
by express, Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills cam be paid when the goods are 


id in appearance, keeping its color as 
and as well finished as the best acid enan, These 


as much. Each one 
Price $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
arance, and as for time, as a gold one 
from $2 to $6. sent to any part of the 


delivered by the express. Customers must pay atv the express c 
C. 5. COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. ¥., Opposite P. O. (up staizs). 
CLUBS.—Where SIX ieee are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


TO C 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY 


sw” CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so 
many persons are offering common 


tly 
Oroide Watches, 
employ no Agents, and that no one else 


a reputation, and the demand for them has 


and wo watches for sale, representing them to be 
some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that we 
does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false. 


The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 


LET NOT PREJUDICE USURP 
YOUR REASON. 


It is a fact that, in the minds of many persons, a 
prejudice exists against what are called patent medi- 
cines; but why shoule this prevent you resorting to 
an article that has such an array of testimony to sup- 
port it as 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS? 


Physi@ans prescribe it ; why should you discard it? 
Judges, usually considered men of talent, have used 
and do use it in their families ; why should you reject 
it? Let not your prejudices usurp your reason to the 
everlasting injury of your health. If you are sick, and 
require a medicine, try these Bitters. 

When the bodily energies are worn out by anxiety, 
and need a stimulant, this is the best that can be ta- 
ken. It is tempered and modified by hygienic herbs 
and roots, which prevent it from fevering the blood ; 
and hence it does not produce a/fhere temporary ex- 
citement, to be followed by irfjurious reaction, but 
communicates a permanent potency to the entire vital 
organization. Some of its herbal constituents are 
slightly soporific, so that in cases where sleeplessness 
is one of the accompaniments of nervous disease, a 
dose of it taken toward bed-time will tend to produce 
quiet and refreshing slumber. For palpitation of 
heart, tremors, bysterics, fainting-fits, general restless- 
ness, and the causeless fears and distressing fancies 
to which ladies are especially subject, under certain 
morbid conditions of mind and body peculiar to their 
sex, the Bitters will be found the most agreeable and 
certain of all counter-irritants. 

The constitutionally nervous may readily keep their 
infirmity in constant check by the daily use of this 
healthful vegetable tonic; and those who have “‘ shat- 
tered their nerves,” as the phrase is, either by impru- 
dent indulgence or undue physical or intellectual la- 
bor, will find in this vitalizing elixir a prompt restora- 


tive. 
Curls! Curls ! 


SAMPLES 

Sent Free. 
A sample of Prof. ROBB’S CURLIQUE will be sent 
free to any address. The CURLIQUE will curl the 


straightest hair on the first application (without inju- 
ry) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flowing curls. 


Address, with stam 
Prof B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ohio. 


MPLOYMENT. $15 00 to $30 00 a day guaranteed. 

Male or Female Agents wanted in every town— 

descriptive circulars free. Address JAMES C. RAND 
& CO., Biddeford, Me. 


A.T. STEWART & CO. 


are receiving by each and every Steamer 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


LATEST PARIS STYLES DRESS DRESS 
SUIT MATERIALS, Paris-Mans M 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHA BRUS- 
SE POINTE LACES AND /E 


LS 
GOODS, LADIES’ anp CHILDREN’S 
DRESS DRESS HATS, AND 
UNDER -GARMENTS, &c. ; 


ALEXANDRE’S CELEBRATED KID GLOVES IN 
. NEW SHAPES AND COLORS; 


And are constantly making Apprtions TO ALL THEIR 
OPULARB SrTooks, 


AT EXTREMELY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


THE ORIGINAL 


ONE DOLLAR BROKER STORE. 


Broker's Sale of Rich and Valuable Goods, compris- 
ing a great variety of VALUABLE AND USEFUL 
ARTICLES for sale at ONE DOLLAR for EACH 
ARTICLE. For additional terms and conditions of 
sale send for circulars. The stock consists of eve 
variety of DRY-GOODS, SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
ALBUMS, CARPETINGS, BOOTS and SHOES, &c. 

We commenced the sale of goods on thie plan in 
the Fall of 1863. Our goods are obtained by cash ad- 
vances made on merchandise, or are purchased direct 
from the commission ae manufacturers, and im- 

rters. We are sellin s at less prices for retail 
than are sold by any jobber in New York or Boston 
at wholesale. y offering such inducements to the 
public, we have increased our sales to the amount of 
about one million dollars a year, as we have made 
sworn returns to the U.S. Assessor of over one hun- 
dred thousand a month. Every exertion on our part 
will be made to give satisfaction to those who may fa- 
vor us with their patronage. Address ANDREWS & 
CO., i104 and 106 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FASHIONABLE STATIONERY 


Sent by Mail, Postpaid. 

Messrs. J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass., will 
send by mail, postpaid, a handsome box of assorted 
fashionable note papers, with envelopes to match 
stamped with any initial desired, to the address o 
— one ——s to them one dollar. In sending, 
write the initial desired clear and plain. 


AGENTS WANTED 


For the LIFE or GEN. U. 8, GRANT, by Hon. Hen- 
Spe Deming. The only work of the kind tssued under 
sanction and by the authority of Grant himself. The 
author is well known as one of the most brilliant 
writers and eloquent orators in the Agent: 
will find this one of the most intensely interesting 
Bi phies pnd ag ay in America, and will meet 
with a ready sale. For particulars, address S. » 
SCRANTON & CO., 126 Asylum S8t., Hartford, 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 


22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 
12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large je of. Black and Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving large 


invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 


vyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for tine- 


ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices: 


OOLONG (black), 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ® tb. 
MIXED and black), S0c., 60c., T0c., 80e., 90c., best $1 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best tb. 


IMPERIAL n), 50c., 60c., Tic., 80c., 90., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ® Ib. 
YOUNG HYSON (green), S0c., G0c., Tc., S0c., We., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 ®@ Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 @ Bb. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, ee es Keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. zi 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expeuse of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s goods in eee 
packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there » be no confusion in their distribution 
—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 
club can divide equ any among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by poses money orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if de- 
sired, send the goods by Express to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary pociege to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than 330. 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, Oy clubbing together, can redace the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to ‘*‘ The Great American Tea Company.” 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imilations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 
thorize the use of our name. 
Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct let- 
ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


Imitation Ivory Goods. 


pprenaente made: 3 New Patents received. 
MARTT) GALE RINGS, $18 and $20 single gross. 
SHEET BUTTONS, red, white, blue, $4 per gross. 
BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $10 set. 
CHECKS, $8, $10, and $12 per 100. 
Also a great variety of Ivory, Pearl, and Gilt Sleeve 
Buttons, $18 to $150 per gross pe. 
WM. M.W NG, 571 Broadway, New York. 


PATRONIZE THE BEST. 


Having the largest capital, most experienced buy- 


ers, and extensive trade of any concern in the Dollar | 


Sale business, we are dving better by all classes than . 


‘any other firm. Thousands of people know this by | 


experience. Male and female agents wanted. 


THE LADIES 


are particularly soupesten to try our ular club 

te u_of selling all kinds of DRY and Pas CY GOO 

D PATTERNS, COTTON CLOTH, CASTORS, 

SILVER-PLATED GOODS, WATCHES, &c. A pat- 

ent pen fountain and a check describing an article to » 

be aold fora dollar, 10 cents; 20 for $2; 40 for $4: 60 

for $6; 100 ft of sent by mail. Free presents to 
g to size of club. Circ mailed 


ewelry sales 
nothing of the sort.. 


EASTMAN & KENDALL, 
@® Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


HE DOLLAR WATCH.—The Magnetic Pocket 
 Time-K rand handsome case, glase 

crystal, white dial, steel and metal works, watch size, 

order; will denote correct time. Warranted for 

ears. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent by mail for 


for #2, or Express, C.O.D., on.receipt of or- 
Se. Address HUNT R & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Dr. Hudson’s Anodinized Shark’s Oil, for 
the instant relief of Deafness, Noises in the Head, 
Painful D from the Ears, &c. Price $1 00. 
Address N. A. HUDSON, care Box 5023, New York. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fun—and an ex- 
yuisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifully Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, b 
W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nasgan St., New York. 


Short-Hand without a Master, price 2 cts. ; 
Ventriloquism without a Master, price 15 cts. 
nt postpaid by O. A. Roorsacu, 102 Nassau St., N. Y. 


UFFERERS FROM PILES CAN OBTAIN A 
SPEEDY AND CERTAIN REMEDY by enclos- 

ing One Dollar to E. A. 8., Box 21, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ARTLETT MACHINE and NEEDLE DEPOT, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


ARTLETT’S Reversible Sewing Machines are the 
lowest-priced reliable Machines. Examine differeut 


styles, or send stamp for circular to Depot, 569 Broad’y. 


“Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harpor’s Magazine. 


In the Number for Jan was commenced * The 
Woman's Kingdom: Love by Drnan Mvutock 
Craix,Aathor of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 

The most lar Monthly in the world.— New York 

t meets precisely the taste, furnishing a 
ph ont i v of for all.— 
nstructing y reading 


‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.’’ 


Harper’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
isene of ‘* The Moonstone," a Novel, by 
Author of “ The Woman in White,” &c. 


by newspaper of our country.—J. ¥. Even- 
me 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Weexty form a remarkable series of brief 
political essays.— North American Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. - 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now being published “* The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by James De 


The Bazag, as an intelligent critic upon al! feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. —A lbion. 


Harper's Macazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Harrer’s Weexiy, One Year...... 40 
Hagrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Macaztne, Harper’s Weex cy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazakz, to one ad , for one year, $10 00; or avy 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunscerpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00. 

Bound Volumes of the Macazinzg, each Volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Wrexty, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macaztnz, or 20 cents for 
the Weex.y or Bazaz, to pre-pay the United States 


Subscribers to the Macazine, Weexty, or Bazar 

will find on each wrapper the Number wita which 

their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 

when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Macazine, the Weekty, or the 
Bazar, the name and addrese should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction soon be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruess is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft - 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


Txews ror Apvertisine Harper's Prriopwacs. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
#125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion ; or, for a jess 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pag 1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per 
Harper's Bazar.—¢1 00 per Line, each insertion. 
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